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BUTLER’sS 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology 








a knowledge of the elements of which has become an essential part o! 
_ modern education. 
| Recognizing the important position that physical geography now holds 


in the courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the pub- 


| lishers reopens submit 
 _Bufler’s Physical Geography 


to the public, with the confidence that its'merits as a text-book wil Ib: 
_ at once recognized, 

It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, me- 
teorology and ocean hydrography 





Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have 
placed physical geography ina leading position among the physical sciences. 

THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the 
leading principles are kept clearly in view. Other relevant matter 
is placed in foot notes. 





THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that have yet ap- 
peared in a text-book. They were compiled from the latest reports and 


British Admiralty. 

The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Redway, 
a specialist in physical geography, an extensive traveler, and a practical 
teacher. 


E.H. BUTLER & COMPANY, 
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and physiography has placed physical geography among those sciences, | 


It is. based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, 


charts issued by the U. S. Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


fPHE thirty-third annual session* of the 
State Teachers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania met in the opera house at Clearfield, 
on Tuesday, July 7, 1887, at 10 o’clock, a. 
m., and was opened with prayer by Rev. R. 
A. McKIn-ey, of the Presbyterian church. 

The first address of welcome was made by 
County Supt. Matr SAVAGE, as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Penna. State 
Teachers’ Association ; It is with no ordinary 
diffidence that I attempt to pronounce to you 
words of welcome in behalf of our teachers, 
directors and friends of education. All of us 
have observed that certain stereotyped expres- 
sions are found incorporated in every address 
of welcome, and so often have they been heard 
by the older members of the Association that 
doubtless they have become seemingly trite, 
and, I may say, entirely formal. Considering, 
however, that this assembly comprises the rep- 
resentative school men of our great State—and 
probably those of other States—men, whose 
lives are interwoven with the development of 
the public school system, and from whose 
promptings have emanated most of the needed 
legislation of the past thirty years, your pres- 
ence here is regarded with evident satisfaction 
and grateful appreciation. 

It is eminently fitting that the Association 
should meet in Clearfield, since it will be re- 
membered by all, and attested by members 
present, that while the Free School System was 
emerging from its formative period, the guber- 
natoria! chair was honored by a Clearfield states- 
man, one who, with Stevens and Burrowes, was 
willing to sacrifice personal and political pros- 
pects for the establishment and perpetuation of 
what has since grown to be the crowning system 
of the centuries. Governor Bigler attended and 





* Reported by J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. 








addressed the convention which organized the 
first State Teachers’ Association, and on divers 
occasions during the term of his office addressed 
meetings of an educational character, extending 
words of encouragement and giving assurance 
of his personal aid and influence. Having 
occupied the highest position in the gift of the 
State, and having sat in the councils of the na- 
tion, his influence was a power, felt near and 
far, and so high an estimate did he place upon 
the office of School Director that, after having 
served in these high places, and having after- 
wards been elected a School Director of this 
borough, he remarked to Dr. Wickersham that 
he then was serving in the most responsible po- 
sition to which he had ever been elected. The 
people of our State, and especially of Clearfield 
county, looked up to him in this matter, as in 
all others of a public character, while he lived, 
and revere his memory now that he has gone. 
A splendid monument marks his resting-place 
on yonder hillside, but his deeds will live long 
after the marble shaft shall have crumbled to 
dust. His name and his fame have been writ- 
ten in living letters upon the pages of history 
and in the hearts of his countrymen. Again 
we say that it is meet that you should assemble 
here, since his advice and example early led us 
to the support of the “‘ system,” and as the years 
have come and gone, we have endeavored to 
be found worthy the bestowal of some mark of 
your approbation. 

With unerring tread our county has been 
marching forward to win a place in the forefront 
among the counties of the State. This is as true 
of the advancement in school affairs as it is of 
its material progress. It might not be amiss to 
remark that for more than half a century the 
axe of the woodman has been clearing off our 
dense forests of timber until at present the as- 
pect of the county is almost entirely changed. 
By this process a thousand landscapes have 
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been made beautiful by waving grain fields and 
thrifty orchards, while farming and grazing take 
no mean place among our industries. While it 
is true that during this period lumbering has 
been the chief resource, recent developments 
have discovered to us vast beds of coal and ore 
which have been peeping out at our people all 
these years, and yet they have scarcely realized 
that such “acres of diamonds" have thus long 
been winking at them. Of late years railroads 
have been finding and winding their way into 
almost every section of our county, and our 
hills are being honey-combed for their priceless 
treasures, This latter industry is destined to 
eclipse the lumber business, and will soon make 
us one of the richest and most populous coun- 
ties in the state. 

The growing importance of our diversified 
industrial interests and business progress may 
be indicated by the’statement that an increase 
of three dozen schools but half accommodated 
the increase in population. It is, indeed, grati- 
fying to state, too, that while our county has be- 
come the hunting-ground of the speculator and 
railroad magnate, the school officers, in point 
of duty done, have kept pace with the mani- 
fest progress in other things. Allow me to say, 
further, that your welcome is all the more hearty 
since it is known that the growth of this organi- 
zation is so closely allied with the growth and 
history of the free school system. It is a fact 
that there has been no other force so potent in 
giving inspiration and character to the claims 
and fights for new advantages in methods and 
legislation. The leaders of this body have been 
watched with critic eye and followed with loyal 
firmness by the rank and file in the profession, 
and by the friends of the system among the 
a. Thus favorable public sentiment has 

een created from time to time in favor of better 
laws; and it is worthy of note that the deliber- 
ations of the Association have been sanctioned 
by the representatives of the people in legislative 
assembly, and the ideas advanced here have 
been crystallized in enactments for the better- 
ment of the schools and in the interest of the 
teachers. Possibly no feature of the meeting 
has contributed so much to the accomplishment 
of the objects attained as the social feature, 
because it has cemented the Association-goers 
in bonds of fraternal unity and has divined the 
prediction that the gradual culture of kind inter- 
course must bring it finally to perfection. May 
we not, therefore, invite the largest freedom of 
discussion and the fullest measure of social 
privilege ? 

There are occasions which remain in our 
minds like fixed stars in the heavens, and, I 
dare say, this pleasant occasion, with its mean- 
ing and dignity, will remain as unfading in the 
memories of our people as is the lustre of gems 
that deck the canopy above us, and when this 
occasion shall be viewed by us through the dim 
vista of future years, may we look back to it 
with the same pride and enthusiasm with which 
we have looked forward to it during the past year. 

We again bid you a hearty welcome. 


The welcome on the part of the citizens 
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of the town of Clearfield was given by Tuos. 
H. Murray, esq., in the following able 
and interesting address : 

Teachers of Pennsylvania; The people of 
this place welcome you to their town and 
county. They are pleased to regard yow as the 
representatives of a system of pubhe instruc- 
tion, which, starting but half a century ago 
under circumstances which were not favorable, 
has grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength until it has reached out and 
linked to itself every heart and every home in 
our great State. We are honored by the fact 
that you have selected this as the place of your 
present annual assemblage. 

Allow me to suggest that there are reasons 
why we ought to appreciate this, your coming. 
In material development and in actual and pro- 
spective wealth our county is already in the 
front rank. In men, too, we are not behind 
other places, and this is a product of no ordi- 
nary value. It was the one thing which Dio- 
genes said he was not able to find amid all the 
glittering art and monumental grandeur of old 
Athens, and is that without which, in all the 
ages since, wealth has been able to rise but 
little above the lower level from which it is dug. 
This place, however, has been the very home 
of distinguished men. From here they have 
gone out to fill the highest places in the State 
and nation—and the list is by no means ex- 
hausted! 

But in no other direction have we made more 
rapid progress than in the encouragement we 
have given to free school education. During 
the first quarter of a century under the free 
school system, so little progress had been made 
in this county that the County Superintendent 
of 1859 reported to the State department that 
there were but three school buildings fit for the 
purpose. During the last quarter of a century 
so much progress has been made that the Su- 
perintendent last year reported about 200 school 
buildings well suited for the purpose, and only 
‘one log school house left to remind us of pio- 
neer work."’ He also reported a larger percent- 
age of our people as attending the Teachers’ 
County Institute from day to day than was 
reported from any other county in the common- 
wealth. This growth has been largely due to 
the fact that the men from our midst who have 
had most to do in moulding and directing pub- 
lic sentiment have been, as has been aay 
stated, both in public place and in private 
station, staunch supporters and defenders of the 
system which you represent. Two of our citizens 
have given enduring value to a portion of their 
wealth by erecting temples of learning and 
dedicating them to the common schools and the 
common children of this county. I refer to the 
‘Leonard school building’’ here, and the “ Pat- 
ton school building ” in Curwensville. 

These are some of the things which indicate 
that we are in a measure qualified to appreciate 
the honor conferred by your presence. These 
men, and others who aided and encouraged 
their work, caught a little of the spirit of Thad- 
deus Stevens himself, when, in the great battle 
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for free schools which he waged over fifty years 
ago in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, he ex- 
claimed: “If I owned the whole mountain of 
Ophir, I would scatter its yellow dirt upon the 
human intellect, until, if there be one fertilizing 
property in it, every young idea would shoot 
forth with overshadowing luxuriance.’’ That 
was a fitting sentiment with which to begin an 
illustrious career, which was rounded out and 
crowned by that other sentiment akin to it, 
which he directed to be inscribed over his ashes 
in a humble cemetery in Lancaster city, as ex- 
lanatory of why he had selected that as his 
ast resting-place. That inscription reads thus: 
‘*T rest in this secluded spot not because of any 
natural preference for solitude, but because I 
find other cemeteries limited by charter rules as 
to race, and I desire to vindicate in my death 
what I have advocated during a long life: 
Equality of all men before their Creator.”’ 

I say the two sentiments were akin to each 
other, for, after all, the chief glory of the Com- 
mon School System is in the fact that it isa 
common system. This gives it a breadth of 
base which is the surest protection to the grand 
superstructure which rises higher with each ad- 
vance the people make toward a broader free- 
dom and a better civilization. From this fact 
have come many practical results of untold 
value. Only a little over fifty years ago, the 
children of the poor could find no school in all 
the State where they “could acquire common 
education without recording themselves paupers 
and being recognized and treated as such by 
their fellows.” Not only is the old system gone, 
but the illiberal and unchristian spirit fostered 
by it, if not entirely repressed, is become so un- 
popular that it cannot long survive. 

Another result of this condition is that it meets 
a most important requirement of education 
itself, in that the scholar grows up side by side 
with all classes and conditions of his fellows. 
For the well-educated man is always and every- 
where a man who has somehow become familiar 
with his fellow-men of all sorts and kinds by 
personal contact. He must have touched them 
upon all sides, and have learned the measure 
of their joys and sorrows, their sunshine and 
shadows. Otherwise he will be out of sympathy 
with them, and just in so far as he is out of 
sympathy with them will he be incapable of 
aiding them by his powers, or of aiding himself 
by their powers. 

Our colleges are very slow to learn this great 
practical lesson. This is not true of all of them, 
but it is true of some. It is often a matter of 
surprise why the young man who has spent 
several pes in college is so wholly unfitted for 
practical usefulness, that sometimes the measure 
of his unfitness seems to be spanned by the 
number of years so spent. But when it is re- 
membered that, during all these years, he has 
associated for the most part with but one class, 
and that his language and even his dress have 
been classified, and that in all points instead of 
getting nearer to, he has been getting farther 
away from, the ordinary every-day people 
among whom he must live, if he lives to any 
account, and with whom he must do business, 
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if he does any business, the result is not strange, 
but quite logical and natural. 

Another result of this condition is that as the 
system advances, the tendency is to make the 
education which it furnishes more and more 
practical. Not only are the branches taught 
those which are of avail in the practical affairs 
of life, but the civilization which such a system 
fosters carries out its benefits to the lives of all 
the people, and lifts them up to a higher plane 
of usefulness and enjoyment, and, bringing them 
closer together, unites them in the bonds of a 
common brotherhood. 

The purpose and scope of legislation as af- 
fecting this system should be threefold: 

1. State aid to widen and deepen all its ad- 
vantages, so that its best and highest results 
may come within the reach of the poorest and 
lowliest. 

2. Provision for special training ,in all the 
departments of skilled labor, so that our own 
shops may find in our schools ‘workmen that 
need not be ashamed.” 

3. Enlarged facilities for study of those social 
and economic questions which are now so crowd- 
ing themselves upon public attention that they 
must soon be met and grappled with, so that 
when the struggle comes we will have that 
wider intelligence which will enable us to break 
loose from the barriers of prejudice and “ ac- 
quit ourselves like men.” 

With such enlarged advantages, what may we 
not hope for the future of our State? An intel- 
ligence so broad and a civilization so advanced 
that every man may leave to his children an 
inheritance better than all the coal and iron of 
our mountains—the example of a well-spent life 
and the opportunity for a liberal education. 


The next addrsss was by ex-U. S. Senator 
WiLuiaM A. WALLACE, as follows: 


Perhaps this business of welcome may be 
overdone, but since I have been chosen to speak 
as a representative of the community in which 
I live, a few words may be added. 

We welcome you not only as individuals, but 
as the representatives of a great formative 
power of public opinion. The locality you have 
chosen for your assemblage is appropriate—its 
position central, and its elevation giving breadth 
of view. From the mountain-tops surrounding 
you the waters run to both the Mississippi and 
Susquehanna—so should the influence of such 
a meeting broaden out in all directions. Here 
among the mountains you will find ideas broad 
and deep—reaching beyond the limits of county 
and State to the nation and the world; but to- 
day and here we are to consider the future of 
our own Commonwealth—howW we shall excel in 
the intelligence of our people and maintain 
front rank in the sisterhood of States that are to 
govern the free people of a continent. As the 
representatives of one of the great formative 
powers of this mighty future, I repeat, we wel- 
come you to-day. 

This Association has been a power in the 
ast years of its history. Its influence has been 
elt in the legislation of the State; it has created 

that public sentiment whose reflex action culmi- 
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nated at Harrisburg. The power it may exert 
in the future can scarcely be estimated. Yet 
there are some who say this and similar organi- 
zations have completed their work, in bringing 
the common school system to its present con- 
dition. This is a short-sighted view. There 
never was a time when your work was more 
needed as framers of that public opinion which 
crystallizes into laws and institutions, and shapes 
the character of the future citizens of the State. 

There are two thoughts that I may be par- 
doned for presenting to you at this time: 

1. The burdens and benefits of our educa- 
tional system should be equal in all sections of 
the Commonwealth. The State does not con- 
sist of territory, nor of wealth, but of her people ; 
and all her people are entitled to enjoy equal 
benefits, as well as to bear equal burdens. But 
what are the facts? Official reports for 1885 
show that the county of Potter, in order to keep 
open her schaols for 5,°°; months, paid a tax of 
12,5; mills; while Chester county, with 8y$5 
months’ school, paid only 2,'4; mills. The one 
community is comparatively poor and sparsely 
settled, the other rich and densely populated. 
It is plain, then, that the burden is not equally 
distributed, and justice is not done. And the 
irregularity will not be reached by legislation 
until you have done your part to create such a 
public opinion as will demand for every child 
the same right to school privileges, north and 
south, east and west, all over the Common- 
wealth. Till this is secured, your work will not 
be done. 

2. Such organizations as this should be mak- 
ing a public sentiment that would be brought to 
bear upon the Legislature, demanding a Consti- 
tutional amendment providing that no man, 
after five years from its adoption, shall be per- 
mitted to exercise the right of suffrage unless he 
can read and write. Leaving all who are now 
voters in possession of the right, it would place 
a strong incentive before every boy of sixteen 
to qualify himself, at least thus far, for citizen- 
ship when he became of age. This requirement 
would give the coming generations a moral ad- 
vantage that cannot be secured in any other 
way—for education is morals. The very agita- 
tion of such a question would carry with it the 
power of a great thought. Besides, looking to 
the future of our country, some such provision 
is a necessity. As our population increases, our 
intelligence must increase in proportion; for it 
is a larger contract to govern fifty millions than 
five, and unless the needed intelligence is se- 
cured, ruin and destruction must follow. Is 
intelligence increasing in the necessary propor- 
tion? Surely not. Even here in the mountain- 
tops we are overrun with an element of popu- 
lation whose ignorance is a dead weight on our 
higher moral and social development, and a 
perpetual menace to the future of our institu- 
tions. And it is not here alone, but everywhere. 
You may read in a Senate committee report 
upon this subject that out of eighteen millions 
of school population, seven and a half millions 
do not even know the English alphabet. In 
view of such existing conditions, have educa- 
tional organizations completed their work ? 
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Certainly not until the needed remedy is ap- 
plied. 

Governments are made for men, not men for 
governments. If man is intelligent and cul- 
tured, so will his government be of a high type; 
if he be low and base, so will be his govern- 
ment. Let us then dig down into the man, 
cultivate him, bring him to the highest develop- 
ment, and we shall have the basis for the high- 
est type of government. How shall we do this ? 
I believe, by milder methods than compulsory 
education. Education alone is not liberty— 
Prussia claims the front rank in education, yet 
has a despotic government. Liberty is not 
education merely, but rather the outgrowth of 
education—high intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, expressed in law and life. If our Com- 
monwealth shall secure to her people such de- 
velopment, she will hold in the future a position 
infinitely greater than she has yet attained, and 
will exert a mighty influence for good. On this 
line is the suggestion of Horace Scudder, that 
we teach our children to read the American 
classics, that they may early learn lessons of 
patriotism from the America that has been, for 
the good of that which is and is yet tobe. That 
we may make progress in this direction, is the 
aspiration of the people among whom I dwell, 
as I doubt not it is yours. When it is realized, 
as we twist it will be, we shall have a country 
every section of which will be moving toward 
the position which was the boast of New Eng- 
land at the time of the Revolution—that there 
was no Citizen within her borders who could not 
read and write. Give us that, and the great 
Republic is on the road to perpetuity. Grounded 
in the intelligence of her people, her future will 
be assured, and nothing shall ever shake the 
mighty foundations of her establishment. 


The response to the addresses of welcome 
was made by Dr. E. O. Lyre, principal of 
Millersville Normal School, as follows : 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen : 
As a member of the Executive Committee, it is 
my duty and privilege to reply to the cordial 
and eloquent addresses of welcome to which 
we have just listened with so much pleasure. 
In the name and on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, I thank each of 
you, gentlemen, for the hearty welcome ex- 
tended to us to-day. On behalf of the teachers 
assembled here from the borders of New York 
and Maryland, from the banks of the Ohio and 
the Delaware, 1 thank you most sincerely for 
the earnest words with which you have greeted 
us in this, our first meeting in your beautiful 
town, 

The cordial invitation given us a year ago at 
Allentown to come to Clearfield, led us to ex- 
pect that you would be ready to receive us when 
we came, and the news that reached us from 
time to time of the preparations that were mak- 
ing by your active local committees, assured us 
that we did wisely in selecting this charming 
place for our meeting this year; and the first 
words we hear from you are words of such good 
cheer that you have made us feel at home 
among you in our first session. 
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We have reason to congratulate ourselves, 
members of the Association, in the fact that 
since our last meeting, Pennsylvania has taken 
a long step in advance of the position she for- 
merly held in respect to schools. One month 
has been added to the school term of the State, 
and half a million dollars to the appropriation 
to schools. And I believe that no small share 
of this great victory is due to the action of this 
Association at its previous meetings, and par- 
ticularly at its last meeting, when it resolved to 
memorialize the Legislature to increase the min- 
imum length of the school term to six months. 

Our programme this year will bear favorable 
comparison with those of former years. Ques- 
tions bearing upon the county superintendency 
and county institutes will be brought before the 
Association for discussion; the common schools 
and the branches taught in them will receive 
special attention; while examinations, teachers’ 
unions, and other live educational topics, are 
on the programme for consideration. We trust 
that this meeting will not be less fruitful in its 
results than its predecessors, and that not only 
this hospitable community will obtain some 
slight return for their courtesy and generosity to 
us, but that the schools of the great State whose 
servants we are, will receive a new impetus on- 
ward, and that we shall go down from Clear- 
field with clearer ideas of our duty and greater 
enthusiasm for our work. 

A wise custom requires that the response to 
the addresses of welcome be very brief; so I 
shall close, again thanking you, gentlemen, for 
your words of welcome, encouragement, and 
sound advice, and expressing the hope that our 
meeting here will be one of the most profitable 
and pleasant in the history of the Association. 

After making arrangements for the enroll- 
ment of members the Association adjourned 
to 1:30 p. m. 


> 
> 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





T the opening of the afternoon session, 
[\ Prof. Georce C. Younec, of Kutztown 
Normal School, led the singing of ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,’’ and ably conducted the music of this 
and the following sessions. 

Prof. B. C. YouncMaNn, of the Executive 
Committee, occupied the chair, and intro- 
duced President JAMEs M. CouGHLIN, who 
delivered the following Inaugural Address 
upon the 


RELATION OF COMMON SCHOOL TRAINING TO 
LABOR, AND LABOR A VALUABLE MEANS 
OF EDUCATION. 

Fellow Members of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ctation—Ladies and Gentlemen; 1 am called 
upon this afternoon, according to a long estab- 
lished custom, to make a few remarks under 
the title of an inaugural address. I have se- 
lected as the theme of this address, ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of Common School Training to Labor, 
and Labor a Valuable Means of Education.” 
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The labor question is the problem of the day. 
It is not only a question of importance with us, 
it is the problem of all civilized nations. The 
usual course in all questions relating to the peo- 
ple is to seek relief through legislative enact- 
ment, but this question bears so close a relation 
to the personal rights and privileges of the indi- 
vidual that it is very difficult to adjust it by direct 
legislation. Laws should be passed, and are 
passed, to restrain the powerful and the selfish. 
Beyond this the laboring man does not ask, he 
ought not to ask, relief from the State. The 
laws and customs regulating the social systems 
of a civilized and enlightened people should be 
such as to secure to each individual those nat- 
ural and universal rights that will enable him to 
reach the highest possibility of his being. With 
these rights and privileges secured to him, and 
proper preparation upon his own part, there is 
no complaint. 

Man in the fullness of his capabilities is not 
a dependent creature. With proper training 
and fair opportunity he is self-supporting, and 
adds yearly to the vast accumulations of the 
State. From the earliest period of recorded 
time he has sought to be free. The whole his- 
tory of the world is a record of his efforts to 
free himself from bondage of one sort or an- 
other. Nature owned him as her slave, and, 
through successive steps along the pathway of 
science he moved, until nature yielded to 
thought and became his willing servant. Again 
he seeks to escape from the slavery of tyran- 
nical rulers and unjust laws, and for centuries 
he struggled against great odds, where the 
hands of the strong forged shackles for the 
weak. 

To the wilds of this continent liberty and 
freedom invite him, and here has grown up a 
great and powerful nation. Free from the influ- 
ence of the centralized governments of the 
world, a government grew out of the people. 
Formulated and established by the grandest 
men of modern history, it took root in the com- 
mon mind, and has been maintained and cher- 
ished by the blood of her bravest sons. We 
celebrated her hundred and eleventh anniver- 
sary yesterday. We grew eloquent over her 
greatness, her glory, her power. We conse- 
crated anew the memory of her fallen brave. 
We renewed our obligation to support a gov- 
ernment “‘by the people, of the people, for the 
people.”’ 

Yet in this land of good government, in this 
land of.opportunity, in this land of equal rights 
and common privileges, a cry has gone forth 
from the mass of laboring men that they cannot 
earn a fair living, that they cannot maintain 
their families, that they cannot pass the line of 
competency or even partial independence, 
They have been associated with the great indus- 
tries of our land until they have become de- 
pendent upon those industries, and largely 
subject to those who control them. To relieve 
the masses from this condition of servitude is 
the problem of the hour. 

While I do not feel competent to inquire into 
the full and complete cause’of these complaints, 
the more I think upon the subject the more 
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firmly I believe relief must come mainly 
through education. 

I do not regard it as the duty of this body of 
educators assembled to inquire into the details 
of the present labor difficulties, or to suggest 
plans to settle special differences between 
laborer and employer. I do believe, however, 
that it is our duty to inquire into the nature and 
study the principles of all great questions relat- 
ing to the people, and to inquire earnestly to 
what extent our educational systems tend to 
create or correct these difficulties. 

The more independent a man is the more 
useful he is both to himself and to those who 
may employ him. The better we educate him 
the more independent he becomes; the less 
likely he is to associate himself with those who 
seek to carry their point by force instead of ar- 
gument. He commands the respect of those 
who employ him ; he does not demand it. The 
independent man is the self-helpful man. If 
he cannot make a living workirg for others he 
will work for himself. Conscious of the skill 
of his hand and the power of his mind to direct 
it, with faith in his own manhood, he goes forth 
into the world to labor, to conquer, and to win. 

These complaints should not come from the 
farmer who tills his own soil, nor from the smith 
who works his own forge, nor from the mechanic 
who runs his own shop, nor from the merchant 
behind his own counter, nor from the profes- 
sional man who places his skill in the market 
of the world. These are all independent 
workers. They work for themselves, and al- 


though they may not earn as much even as 
many of those who are employed in mines and 


factories, they are contented. They acquire a 
substantial education in the line of their daily 
labor that deepens and broadens into character 
with their years of toil. 

The complaints come from the laborers asso- 
ciated with our great industries, from the people 
of our densely-populated cities and industrial 
centres who depend upon their daily earnings for 
a livelihood. They represent a great class who 
have grown up dependent upon certain indus- 
tries, with diminishing power to adjust them- 
selves to other lines of employment, and often 
with little inclination to do so. 

Many of these people start to work with very 
little school training. They are trained to do 
some special work in the industry to which they 
belong. There is no education in the work they 
do, having to do the same thing day after day. 
It is readily observed by the thoughtful that such 
a course must necessarily make the individual 
very soon dependent upon this special work, and 
make him incapable of adjusting himself to 
other lines of work. The instruction in our 
schools should be of such special nature, when- 
ever demanded, as to relieve this condition in so- 
ciety. The schools must do more for those 
persons who get no education out of their work. 

There is no real progress, educationally or 
otherwise, that does not reach the lowest condi- 
tions of men and better that condition. There 
is no real prosperity among nations, no matter 
how much increase of material wealth may be 
shown by the census, that does not elevate the 
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lowest stratum of society. It is a question of 
very little importance how A or B may become 
rich, or that a certain corporation may start an 
industry that will yield large profits to those 
whose money is invested ; but it is a question of 
importance to the whole country that the labor- 
ing man shall have an opportunity to earn an 
honest living, that labor shall be so rewarded as 
to permit the laborer, through industry and 
economy, to secure himself a home, provide his 
family with the comforts of life, educate his 
children, and lay up something for old age. It 
is directly in the line of our life-work, as edu- 
cators, to make of the common laborer a more in- 
dependent man, to help him to measure up to 
the full possibility of his being, to place him in 
full and complete possession of himself through 
manual and intellectual training. Education 
that is worthy the name will aid him to over- 
come circumstances, will: make him master of 
circumstances. 

The times in which we live demand more of 
the individual than any time in the past, and 
education must mean more, it must be more, 
than it has been in the past. It must be prac- 
tical, as well as disciplinary. It must fit him 
for his life-work through the means employed 
in the ordinary work of life. In the past, edu- 
cation through the schools was largely intellec- 
tual training. The moral and physical training 
were left mainly with the home and the work- 
shop. The schools of the future must measure 
up to the full object of education. Intellectual 
training must not be neglected, while physical 
and moral training must receive greater atten- 
tion. The training children receive at home is 
by no means so important a factor in education 
as it was when almost everything needed in the 
home was made in the home. To-day, especi- 
ally in towns and thickly-populated districts, 
everything needed in the household comes 
ready-made and prepared. Our children are 
growing up entirely ignorant of how to do many 
of the commonest things about the house, and 
are dependent upon others where they should 
be independent and self-helpful. 

In the days of our grandfathers a little edu- 
cation through books was sufficient to make 
headway in the business affairs of their times. 
Their social circumstances and surroundings 
differed from ours. From the simple and easy 
condition of their times we have come almost 
suddenly into the complex and varied condi- 
tions of ourown. We have advanced so rap- 
idly in material things that we have been unable 
to prepare ourselves to meet the demands made 
upon us by this material progress. We live in 
the most remarkable age of the world’s history. 
Other periods have been marked with sufficient 
distinctness to leave their impression upon pass- 
ing time, and to a certain degree influence the 
destiny of a nation, but the present age reaches 
higher, penetrates deeper, and extends farther 
than the sum of past ages. He who truly lives 
in this time and age, who feels the pulsation of 
the active world around him, who appreciates 
the marvelous growth of scientific knowledge, 
who is familiar with the means employed to 
multiply man-power in business and labor, wha 
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has reflected on the wonderful triumphs in the 
mechanical arts and engineering skill, must 
conclude that the ordinary life of man has been 
increased in time, in opportunity, and in use- 
fulness a hundred-fold. The decades of the 
last hundred years have been equal, each to 
each, to a century of preceding history. 

With this marvelous increase of material 
wealth there comes also increased responsibility. 
The training that was sufficient for the father 
will not do for his child. Careful training is 
absolutely necessary in order to secure success 
and independence of the individual and pros- 
perity to the whole people. Special preparation 
is demanded for every business and pursuit; 
not special preparation for some particular 
kind of work, but special preparation and train- 
ing that will enable the individual to adapt him- 
self to general work. Physical strength and 
industrious habits have won in the past, are 
important factors of success now, but these qual- 
ities alone are no longer sufficient. If our chil- 
dren are to succeed in these days of active 
competition they must have a fair education to 
begin with, must be students and thinkers. 
The farmer must think as well as work, or his 
market will be supplied by a distant State. The 
mechanic must keep up with the times, he must 
study and think, or a neighboring town will 
place at the door of his customers a better ar- 
ticle than he can produce. The professional 
man must be a living man, he must understand 
his own profession, and know a great deal about 
the world around him, or be lost sight of in this 


active and progressive age. 

These conditions are true when considered 
with reference to those who work for themselves 
and are to a considerable degree independent, 
but when considered with reference to those who 


work for others, it is doubly true. The man 
who labors with his hands, at the commonest 
kind of work, increases his efficiency through 
ordinary school training, makes himself a more 
desirable worker, and improves his opportunity 
to secure employment. 

I speak of this labor value of education not 
because I think the intelligent people whom I 
address doubt its labor value, but because I 
think the mass of people, in whose behalf I 
speak to-day, do not fully appreciate the advan- 
tage of education as a preparation for the com- 
monest pursuits of life. It is too generally 
regarded as a preparation for some genteel 
employment or profession, and of no specific 
benefit to him who is employed at ordinary 
manual labor. This limited scope given to ed- 
ucation must be driven out of the common mind. 
The people must be led to see that the advan- 
tage of education is in the line of their own 
employment. 

In every department of service the value of 
common school training as a preparation for 
work is more and more generally recognized. 
It is too evident to need argument or illustration 
that the person who is employed to do service 
in your household shall be a person who has 
received careful training. The language she 
uses in conversation with your children, the 
intelligence expressed in her dress and manners, 
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the judgment exercised in the preparation of 
food, the attention given to the hygiene of your 
home, these are all qualities that enhance the 
value of domestic service, and secure to the 
possessor certain employment and superior 
compensation. 

I made quite extended inquiry with reference 
to the employment of girls to do housework, 
and found employers unanimous as to the value 
of school training as a preparation to do such 
work. They adapt themselves readily to new 
ways of doing work, are easily directed, and 
likely to think for themselves. My inquiry 
among those who employ large numbers of men 
was answered favorably to those who have re- 
ceived some school training. Those who have 
been carefully trained in school require less 
close supervision, employ more intelligence in 
the way they do their work, are more prompt to 
act in case of emergency, less difficult to settle 
with, more careful in the distribution of their 
earnings, and less likely to be of intemperate 
habits, than those who have received no such 
training, 

Our parents were educated to a considerable 
extent through labor; they were, in fact, largely 
educated through labor. They were obliged to 
know a great deal more about work than we 
do, because nearly all the common industries 
were distributed among the people. A trade 
was a part of a boy's education, and the girls 
were thoroughly tramed in all household duties. 
Each home was self-supporting. I do not wish 
to return to the primitive conditions that sur- 
rounded our ancestors, to the hardships they 
endured, to the difficulties they overcame, but 
I do regret sincerely the loss of a single iota of 
that independence of character that grew up 
under those conditions. What they learned 
through labor, supplying their own wants, and 
what we have lost through the centralization of 
the common industries, must largely be supplied 
by industrial training in connection with our 
schools. 

I would use labor as a means of education, 
not merely to prepare the learner to do special 
kinds of work, but to discover to him what he 
is capable of doing for himself; to make him 
conscious of the forces that lie within his own 
being, that I might make him a capable co- 
worker with his employer and not a dependent 
servant. 

I ask the members of this Association to study 
carefully this problem of the hour, to pledge 
themselves to labor for the relief of the masses 
through more thoroughly practical education, 
to endorse the idea of education through labor, 
and to favor the establishment of an industrial 
department in connection with every system of 
graded schools in city, town, and village, where 
children may learn the use of tools and be ed- 
ucated in all the common industries of the coun- 
try, and where they may learn what the hand 
can execute, as well as what the mind can do. 

The wealth of the nation is in the producing 
power of the people; her strength in their love 
of home, and her character in their full and 
complete education. The schools of the land 
must maintain this nation’s character and per- 
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petuate her institutions. They must teach re- 


spect for labor, industrious habits, economy and 
temperance, and through these lead the indi- 
dividual to responsible manhood and the mas- 
tery of circumstances. 

Prof. James H. Hamitron, of Osceola, 
read the following paper* in answer to the 
question, 


SHOULD SUPERINTENDENTS HAVE COMMIS- 
SIONED ASSISTANTS P 


The question of supervision is one vital to 
the maintenance of our schools. No school 
system can produce the best results of which 
it is capable without the most thorough inspec- 
tion and supervision, any more than can a tree 
yield the most luscious fruit in the greatest 
abundance without the most careful cultivation. 

That the public schools of Pennsylvania do not 
and cannot at present receive the supervision 
needed by them will be at once evident to every 
one who calls to mind the fact that the number 
of schools in the State averages more than three 
hundred to each county, or, exclusive of Phila- 


*It will be of interest in this connection to know 
that the Department of Public Instruction presented 
the following bill (House bill No. 115, session of 
1887), and urged its passage at the late session of the 
Legislature. It pasted the House of Representa- 
tives, but for some reason was not reported in the 
Senate. It will come in time, for it is in this direc- 
tion of closer supervision that progress must now be 
made.— £d. Journal. 

“An Act to provide for the better Supervision of 
the Common Schools: 

‘Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same, That the School 
Directors or Controllcis of any school district having 
within their jurisdiction not less than ten schools, or 
of two or more adjoining districts in the same county 
having in all not exceeding fifty schools, may, at such 
time and place as shall be agreed upon by a majority 
of the several boards for the purpose named, select 
by a viva voce vote of a majority of the whole num- 
ber of the Directors of the single district or of the 
districts combined, as the case may be, one person as 
District Superintendent for a term of three years, to 
date from the first Monday in June of the current 
school year in which he was elected. 

* Sec. 2. The affirmative votes of a majority of the 
whole number of Directors in the district or districts 
forming the division shall be necessary to elect, and 
the person elected must be at the time of election an 
inhabitant and citizen of the county, and shall have 
the same qualifications as are now required by law for 
a County Superintendent. 

“ Sec. 3. A call for a meeting of the Directors or 
Controllers to elect a District Superintendent as 
aforesaid shall be in writing, signed in the case of a 
single district by the president and secretary of the 
board, and by each president and. secretary of the 
several boards when two or more districts unite to 
form a division, and all the members of the several 
boards included shall be given due notice of the time, 
place, and object of the meeting, which shall be held 
in the month of June, after the organization of the 
several boards for the ensuing year. 
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delphia, about 280, while the time during which 
the superintendent's visits must be made—the 
time the schools are actually open—s /ess than 
seven months. No superintendent can in this 
time visit so many schools, each as often as he 
should, stay as long as he ought, perform ac/ua/ 
supervision, and attend to the other duties of 
his office. In our rural districts, schools are 
seldom visited oftener than once a year, while 
the report of the State Superintendent shows 
that last year there were in the State 1326 which 
were not visited at all. With so many schools 
to visit, the time spent in each must necessarily 
be so short that it can give but little satisfaction 
to the superintendent, or benefit to the school. 
In the country districts our observation has been 
that the average number of visits made by su- 
perintendents is four fer day—not from choice, 
but from necessity. And we have known su- 
perintendents who, in thickly settled districts, 
where the school houses were situated near 
each other, were accustomed to make no less 
than six visits. 

In a visit of one or two hours it is impossible 
for a superintendent to judge either of the 


“Sec. 4. The salary to be paid shall be determined 
by a majority of the Directors or Controllers present 
at the convention electing the District Superintendent, 
and shall not be less than the highest salary paid to 
any teacher employed by any board within the divi- 
sion for the preceding school term, and shall be paid, 
if in a single district, in the same manner as the 
teachers’ salaries employed therein, and in the case 
of combined districts the compensation when fixed 
by the convention shall be based on the number of 
schools within the territory over which the boards 
have jurisdiction, and paid proportionately out of the 
district funds of the several districts according to the 
number of schools in each district forming the division 

Sec. 5. The person duly elected shall within-ten 
days thereafter be officially notified in writing by the 
officers of the convention of his appointment, and of 
the salary agreed upon, and upon his acceptance of 
the appointment, no district shall be permitted to 
withdraw from the division formed by the several 
boards then in office until the expiration of the offi- 
cial term of the person elected. 

“Sec. 6. The office of District Superintendent pro- 
vided for by this act shall be subordinate to that of 
County Superintendent, but it shall be the duty of the 
person elected as aforesaid to visit and thoroughly 
inspect the several schools and school buildings of 
his district, and report each month during the annual 
school term to the board or boards of directors, and 
he shall make such recommendations relating to 
matters within the jurisdiction of the directors as may 
in his judgment be for the welfare of the schools, 
He shall report also to the County Superintendent 
upon such matters of supervision and statistics as the 
several boards may require. It shall be his duty also 
to assist the County Superintendent in the examina- 
tion of teachers within the district, and perform such 
other official duties as shall be required by the Directors 

“Sec. 7. A District Superintendent may be 1 
moved from office by a majority vote in favor of dis- 
missal, of the whole number of Directors in his di 
trict, but only on complaint duly made and prover 
after a full and impartial investigation and hearing 
on charges of official negligence, incompetency o1 


immorality.”’ 
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teacher's power to teach or of the condition of 
the school; much less can he exercise such 
control or guidance as may be needed. All 
work needs supervision; this is especially true 
when the several parts are performed by differ- 
ent persons. It is acknowledged and put into 
practice by every successful manufactory and 
business house. It is doubly important, and is 
much more needed in our schools where, as yet, 
the larger part of the labor is unkilled. Now, 
put the question this way: All will admit that 
teaching is the most important business known 
toman. What manufactory—especially if it is 
just passing through the transition period from 
unskilled to skilled labor—what manufactory, 
under these circumstances, could exist for a sin- 
gle year if the workmen were visited but once 
in that time by their superintendents? The 
statement of the question leaves but one an- 
swer, and we believe that there is no need for 
further argument; that every one will admit 
that our schools need the best supervision. We 
believe, too, that it will be as generally acknowl- 
edged that at present they do not receive this. 
It will then necessarily follow that there should 
be an additional force of inspectors. The only 
question remaining is, Shall the superinten- 
dents be co-ordinate school officers in the same 
county, or shall some be subordinate to others, 

It is essential that every successful system of 
education be directed by one responsible head, 
who shall be held accountable for its general 
workings and results, and who shall have suffi- 
cient power to enforce his decisions. Otherwise 
there would be conflicts of authority which 
could not but interfere with the work of the 
schools. But it would seem that geographical 
boundaries, particularly county lines, are the 
best to define and separate districts of super- 
vision. We would therefore declare the affirm- 
ative of the question which heads our paper 
—Superintendents shou/d have commissioned 
assistants ; and we would emphasize the point 
that the County Superintendent must be the 
leader of education in his county, and the in- 
spectors be under his control, and subject to 
him. 

The county should be divided into districts, 
no one of which should be so large but that 
each school in it may be visited at least once 
each month by the inspector, who should visit 
each school thus regularly, report to the Board 
of Directors in whose charge it is, the condition 
of the house, grounds, furniture, apparatus, and 
whatever else may need improvement; he 
should also carefully note the work done by the 
teacher in charge, the government and general 
condition of the school, the grading and course 
of study, the number of pupils in school, and 
the number of children of school age who do 
not attend, the average attendance, and what- 
ever else the good of the schools may require. 
He should keep a correct record of his inspec- 
tion, and report it regularly to the county su- 
perintendent, the essential features to be trans- 
mitted by him to the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the nature or value of supervision, nor to define 
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the inspector's powers, or point out his duties. 
Nevertheless, as the subject of our paper, when 
fully stated, may be said to be almost axiomatic, 
it must have been the intention of those who 
assigned it as a topic of discussion, to call forth 
thought on some of the indirect issues involved 
in it. And further, as the plan of having sub- 
ordinate inspectors has not yet been tried in 
Pennsylvania, we believe it to be germane to 
our subject, and ‘advantageous to us as a body 
of educators, to look briefly at what other 
changes can profitably be made in our super- 
vision in connection with the one in the inspec- 
torial force, so that better results may be ob- 
tained from our schools. 

We hesitate about presenting our views upon 
this subject, and certainly do not presume to set 
up our opinions independently, but express 
them rather with the hope of arousing deeper 
thought in others, and securing a more general 
discussion and presentation of the views of 
those whose opinions on the subject will have 
far greater weight than ours can have. 

At present it is often difficult, perhaps even 
impossible, for a Superintendent to get a teacher 
to carry out his designs as the good of the 
schools demands, Schools may languish—and 
often do—because the superintendent has not 
sufficient power to enforce his decisions. This 
is especially true in graded schools where the 
workings of the schools come more directly 
under his control. If the Superintendent is to 
be held responsible for the results of the school 
work, he must have power to enforce obedience 
to his just demands, a power which shall equal 
his responsibility. It is manifestly unjust to 
hold him responsible for the general workings 
of a system whose control is almost wholly in 
the hands of others. The success of a school 
depends to a great extent upon the kind and 
quality of its teachers, yet in this State the su- 
perintendent has almost no voice in their selec- 
tion, although he may be held accountable for 
their success. Is this reasonable? Is it just? 
He should be held strictly accountable for the 
workings of the schools, and should be expected 
to secure efficient instructors in them; conse- 
quently he should be given a voice in the selec- 
tion of teachers. 

And, too, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the superintendent who has made a study of 
his business, who has studied the wants and 
needs of the schools in his charge, and the 
qualifications and methods of the teachers with 
whom these schools must be supplied, is better 
fitted to make a wise choice of teachers than is 
the director who in most cases has not studied 
the business at all. The inspector who watches 
carefully the condition of the schools, the 
courses of study in them, the methods of in- 
struction used by their teachers, the professional 
zeal and knowledge of those teachers, is best 
fitted to make the necessary appointments and 
changes in the teaching force. To deny this is 
to deny his fitness and qualifications for the po- 
sition which he holds. The great success of 
Colonel Parker at Quincy was largely due to 
the fact that the tenure of his teachers’ posi- 


» tions depended upon the will of the Colonel 
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himself. Thus, when he saw that a teacher 
was not properly carrying out the work of the 
school, the power of removal was in his own 
hands, as was also the power to select and ap- 
point such teachers as he knew to be best fitted 
and qualified for the special work at hand. 

It may be objected that there are those who 
fear that Superintendents might in some cases 
misuse this power and make appointments from 
motives of friendship, rather than a desire to 
benefit the schools. We answer this by asking 
in return, Is favoritism or nepotism more likely 
to be practiced by superintendents than by 
boards of directors? One superintendent, or 
half a dozen inspectors have not so many 
friends to satisfy as have the scores of directors 
in each county. A decision in the School Laws, 
edition of 1885, in speaking of directors in rela- 
tion to this matter, says: ‘‘ Family, political, or 
church influence . have often been the 
bane of the exercise of the office in this its 
highest function.” 

We believe, also, that it would be well to give 
the superintendent and his assistants a voice in 
the selection and adoption of text-books. Here, 
too, we hold that the professional teacher is the 
one best fitted to make a choice which shall be 
advantageous to our schools. The adoption of 
text- books is next in importance to the selection 
of teachers. And as the carpenter and the 
blacksmith use tools of their own selection, so 
those directly connected with the internal work- 
ing and control of our schools should have the 
privilege of adopting the tools which they are 
to use. It seems to us that they are the proper 
persons to make this selection. Our boards of 
education are seldom qualified to select books, 
as but few of them are composed of men who 
have made a specialty of professional work, or 
are acquainted with the essential features nec- 
essary to a first-class text-book. We are not 
speaking to the disparagement of our directors, 
for they are not chosen on account of any spe- 
cial fitness in this direction, but on account of 
their business skill and sagacity. 

We would hope also to see the subject of 
grades, courses of study, etc., placed more in 
the hands of the superintendents and inspectors. 
Time will not permit any argument in favor of 
such achange. It will be sufficient for us all to 
turn our attention to these things and each make 
a personal study of them. If we have suc- 
ceeded in awakening in any one thought on the 
subject, if we have said anything that will 
cause any one to devise some method or plan 
by which our system of public schools may be 
improved, the instruction in them more efficient, 
and the inspection in them more thorough, we 
shall be more than repaid for our effort. 

We ask for closer supervision; we ask to 
have the force of inspectors so increased as to 
give this ; we ask that the power of the superin- 
tendent be increased—and if necessary his re- 
sponsibility. But in the matter of detail we 
cannot trust our judgment. We cannot venture 
to say whether the superintendent and his in- 
spectors should form a board of control for the 
whole county and have in their hands the whole 
question of selection and removal of teachers, 





adoption of text-books, approval of courses of 
study, and arrangement of grades, or whether 
the superintendent and his assistant in each in- 
spectorate should, together with the board of 
directors of that district, form a body sharing 
jointly these powers. These points we must 
leave to older heads than ours. 

Supt. Cuas. LosE, of Lycoming, thought 
there could be no two opinions as to the 
necessity of closer supervision than is possi- 
ble for the County Superintendent to give. 
Numberless details require frequent atten- 
tion. The matter of health precautions is 
one—there may be children who should be 
sent home to avoid contagion; he knew of 
one case where a pupil was observed by the 
visiting officer to be ill, and sent home, and 
in three days after, died of malignant scarlet 
fever. Other cases were given of idiotic 
children being sent to school, and those 
who were deaf and dumb—thus imposing 
burdens upon the teacher which should be 
prevented. How is the Superintendent to 
do it, without cormpetent and authorized as- 
sistants? ‘Then, there are school houses out 
of repair and unfit for use; and schools in 
which the law is not observed as to the in- 
struction given. He knew of a county 
where in 50 schools no geography or history 
was taught, in 25 grammar was hardly 
touched, and in perhaps half of the whole 
number physiology was not introduced ; yet, 
as the county was large, the Superintendent 
did not get into most of these schools till to- 
wards the end of the term, when it was too 
late to remedy the trouble. If it were pos- 
sible to have every school visited early in 
the term, these inefficient or careless teachers 
could be made to do better or quit the busi- 
ness. Authorized assistants, one to each 
forty schools, would increase the efficiency 
of the schools 100 per cent. the first year. 
In our large counties, the Superintendent 
knows and can know almost nothing about 
his schools, under present conditions—even 
if he is traveling all the time, and so seldom 
at home that his own children are not ac- 
quainted with him! In his own county, it 
was 70 miles from his home to the farthest 
school house; and when he could spend but 
an hour or two in a school, what could he 
learn of the teaching, except in very bad 
cases? It is time that closer supervision 
should be provided; and these assistant su- 
perintendents should be paid out of the 
general State appropriation, as in many 
counties the tax is already too heavy. 

Prof. D. R. AucssurG, of Kutztown Nor- 
mal School, answered the question, 

HOW SHOULD DRAWING BE TAUGHT ? 

Many people, and some teachers, seem to 
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think that drawing is a sort of recreation or 
amusement, with but little practical bearing or 
results; and it is these who oftenest ask the 
question which has been placed on the pro- 
gramme. But there are others who see its great 
utility, yet cannot decide between the numerous 
methods and systems offered them, and so get 
little done. Now the truth is that not only the 
eye of the child, but that of the teacher, does 
not rightly see even the commonest objects 
without special training. As arithmetic lies at 
the basis of mathematics, and grammar of lan- 
guage, so drawing underlies all the useful arts 
that depend upon the training of hand and eye. 

We answer, therefore, that drawing should be 
taught just as you teach any other fundamental 
branch, Give it a fair share of time and atten- 
tion, and, aside from its direct value, you will 
reap profit from it in the culture of the percep- 
tive faculties, whick will tell upon the whole 
work of the school. The child should begin to 
draw on the first day of his school life, and keep 
it up right along. The benefit to penmanship 
alone would be worth the time given to it. 

You will have no trouble in arousing or keep- 
ing up an interest in this work if you give the 
little ones pictures to make; they will enjoy the 
work, and surprise you with the results. Give 
them models upon the board, and let them 
copy; some of them will make better pictures 
than the average teacher, of objects familiar to 
them. We see things imperfectly, from disuse 


and misuse of the visual power for generations 
behind us; we can only overcome this heredity 
by other generations of proper training; and it 


is your business to be making a beginning in 
that direction now. 

Give them for instance a human face to copy, 
and show them how to vary its expression by 
slight changes of the lines; let them copy from 
pictures ; draw for them from objects—a chair, 
a table, an insect, a leaf—anything that comes 
to hand and is within their knowledge; show 
them from their own work how they have only 
seen the object in part, and not in its true rela- 
tions, and how they may correct and improve 
their picture; you will often find that you are 
learning, as well as teaching them to observe 
closely. 

As to the various methods, it is not well to 
confine yourself to any one. Of course draw- 
ing from pictures is not a complete method, 
though it has its advantages, which should be 
used ; we must come at last to drawing from the 
object, and may as well begin it early. There 
are many seemingly difficult objects that be- 
come easy to draw by little hints in the way of 
outline forms; all these must be familiar to the 
teacher—for in drawing as in everything else, 
success depends upon the teacher’s thorough 
understanding of what he is about. You should 
carry along copying and drawing from the ob- 
ject together—each will supply what the other 
lacks, and so approximate a complete method. 


The speaker illustrated his points by draw- 
ings upon the blackboard—faces, insects in 
various stages, and finally a railroad station, 
showing himself very ready with the crayon. 
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Prof. W. H. SamueEt, of Philadelphia, 
was surprised to see the human face pre- 
sented as a test-drawing for beginners. He 
would not start with any such difficult and 
complex object, but with some common 
form bounded by straight lines—then pass 
to the ordinary simple forms in nature—the 
outline of a flower—then the outlines of ar- 
tificial objects, as houses, etc. We can find 
models in the many publications containing 
pictures. In drawing from the object, he 
would not take a box, but a cylinder, and 
so teach the circle -and ellipses by changing 
the position of the object. He had been 
helped by a little book, the Elements of 
Drawing, by Ruskin, which he recommended 
to all teachers. 

Dr. R. K. BUEHRLE could see no good 
reason for entirely discarding measurements 
in primary work in drawing. We invert 
the recognized principle, and proceed from 
the difficult to the easy, when we require the 
children to work entirely by the eye——for 
the skilled draughtsman has his instruments 
and uses them. How are we to defend our 
course on this point, in consonance with the 
received principle of pedagogics? We vio- 
late the same principle by beginning with a 
picture of the face. We should begin, as 
the last speaker said, with lines, and simple 
figures. He asked Prof. Augsburg if there 
was any objection to the use of rulers and 
measurements. 

Prof. AucsBurG said he would not let 
beginners know that there were such things 
as straight or curved lines. As to using 
rulers, if they begin that way they will have 
to use them all their lives. He would begin 
by making the pupil depend on himself-- 
the hand will soon learn dexterity. You 
want the lesson to be a pleasure, not all 
hard work. 

Prof. ECKELS said you could use helps and 
work with straight lines, and not lose the 
pleasure or make it hard work. He had 
once seen a simple lesson given with a rect- 
angle, dividing the sides and connecting the 
points—all straight lines—and producing a 
handsome figure. He took home the idea 
to his pupils, and tried it both ways, some- 
times with measurements, sometimes with- 
out, and they had a good time—in fact, they 
kept the teacher busy examining the results 
or their straight-line work. He would not 
give complex objects to beginners. 

Supt. Weiss—Did the gentleman never 
get past the straight lines? 

Prof. EckELs——-Oh, yes; but I had every- 
thing to learn. I learned after a while to 
draw things so that they could be recognized 
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when I wrote the name under the drawing, 
but long before that the pupils could draw 
objects so that they did not need the names 
under them. 

The discussion closed here. 

Supt. H. S. Jones, who was on the pro- 
gramme for Thursday morning, requested 
that he be allowed to read his paper to-day, 
as he was expected at the meeting of the 
National Council of Education at Chicago, 
and could not be present on Thursday. His 


request was granted, and he read the follow- 
ing answer to the question, 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF EXAMINATIONS IN 
GRADED SCHOOLS? 


There is a voice like one crying in the wilder- 
ness preaching, ‘‘Away with examinations, away 
with them!"’ Thus it has always been, and al- 
ways will be—good things will be handled 
badly. There is far too much in the spirit of 
the times that demands free divorce from every- 
thing that is a source of trouble, as being the 
shortest, easiest way toward reform. Wise ad- 
justment and skillful adaptation are kept in the 
background. 

Examinations having Cone so much toward 
bringing order out of chaos, so much toward 
introducing purpose in our schools, it is no won- 
der that in many instances the school has been 
turned into a concern whose object was exami- 
nation. The pupil labors in a sort of mental 
sweat to pass the examination. The teacher 
struggles and agonizes to have his class pass 
the examination. Parents and friends join in 
the general worry, and, through their interest in 
education, make galling burdens heavier. 

Within twenty years surgery has made won- 
derful advances, not by throwing aside the use 
of the knife, but by modifications that bring it 
closer to nature as a help, not as an indepen- 
dent power. So it seems best to regard the ex- 
amination as far too valuable a feature in our 
schools to be condemned and thrust aside, be- 
cause here and there it has been developed into 
a burdensome abuse. 

Strong, cultured minds, rich in observation 
and power of critical discrimination, not en- 
gaged in educational work, have expressed 
themselves as seeing tendencies and results in 
public school systems that are far from being 
truly educative. Sometimes the criticisms are 
pronounced in mild form, but often they are so 
positive as not easily to be misunderstood, and 
take the shape of charges. Some of the most 
emphatic are: ‘‘The system magnifies the im- 
portance of the routine operations of the 
school;”’ ‘‘It mistakes means for ends:”’ “ It 
is absorbed in non-essentials;’’ ‘‘ It insists too 
rigidly upon the uniformity in methods and re- 
sults;’’ “It treats pupils e” masse, and ignores 
individuality.’"” The educator has no higher 
duty than that which directs him to scan, meas- 
ure, and weigh the tendencies of the system he 
is administering; and he should have an open 
ear to all cries, whether disparaging or encour- 
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| aging, and should rejoice in the helpful obser- 
vations and candid criticisms of non-experts. 

In order that the object of examinations i1 
graded schools may be properly reached, a few 
thoughts will be offered concerning (1) The 
Function of the Public Schools; (2) Grading o 
Classification; (3) Special Uses of the Exami- 
nations, and (4) Some Suggestions. 

1. Zhe Function of the Public School. 

It is not the purpose of the public school t 
serve as a human sifting-machine, by which a 
certain kind of brain can be discovered and re- 
tained. The common school is an institution 
that is to receive and hold as long as possible 
children differing more or less widely in race, 
heredity, surroundings, strength, health, and 
the faculty of learning. The school of the peo- 
ple should be organized and managed no more 
for the talented and the evenly-balanced of fair 
ability in many directions, than for the weak, 
the crippled, and those whose brains possess 
considerable vigor, but are unmistakably lop- 
sided. 

2. Classtfication. 

The day is not far distant when classification, 
even in large schools, was hardly known, In- 
dividual study and individual instruction held 
sway. The classification that existed was of the 
most elastic type; a pupil joined a class or not, 
according to his liking; or drifted in and out 
to-day, a member—to-morrow, absent, absorbed 
in some independent work that held him pris- 
oner. This ‘‘go as you please”’ style of school, 
this total lack of system, in which the teacher 
guided and ruled so little and so loosely, is ir 
marked contrast with the “model school” of 
later days, strong in systematic details, and in 
that close classification which does not allow a 
pupil to move, unless “ under orders.”’ 

The old-time school, with next to no organi- 
zation, may be put down as a miserable failure 
—a factory of wasted efforts; but, nevertheless, 
it produced educational fruit of which we have 
no just reason to be ashamed. The older we 
grow the more easy we find it to respect methods 
and notions that once we stood ready to con- 
demn or to laugh at. 

The classification of a school is the placing 
of its pupils in sections or grades in accord with 
the course of study, based on the capacity of 
the pupils to do fairly the work of the grade to 
which they are assigned. 

Classification in the management of schools 
possesses the valuable merit of economy. It 
sprang from the constantly recurring problem 
in industrial pursuits—how to make labor as 
productive as possible. In gaining an elemen- 
tary knowledge of conventional facts, such as 
signs—written and spoken—word-forms, arbi- 
trary tables, dates, processes, second-hand 
knowledge, etc., a large number of pupils can 
be instructed by a single teacher, quite as well, 
if not better, as one or a very few. As the sort 
of learning referred to must necessarily con- 
sume a large part of the time devoted to the 
education of the young, classification, if used 
judiciously, is unquestionably economical. 

Classification may be said to be c/ose or edu- 
cational. 
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Close classification is military in spirit ; it links 
pupil to pupil by an inelastic chain, and “‘ keep- 
ing step"’ is the chief business when the com- 
mand, “ Forward, march,” is given. Its aim is 
fusion and uniformity. It tempts the weaker 
teacher to the worship of such technicalities as 
are easily worked up into “splendid class reci- 
tations."’ It places in the back-ground true 
teaching, and brings to the forefront chatty class- 
lecturing. 

The instruction given takes one of two forms: 
it adapts itself to the weak minority so as to 
hold the class together in funereal step, or it 
takes pride in “double-quick’’ thoroughness 
and burdensome exactions that can be borne 
only by the few. The first is best illustrated in 
the workings of the Board Schools of England, 
where size of salary depends considerably on 
the number of pupils passed by the inspector. 
It is not an uncommon sight in that country to 
see a large majority of a class like overflowing 
pitchers at a fountain, while the teacher is 
struggling to adapt his instruction to the small 
mental throats of the laggards. 

The latter is shown in strong light in a recent 
report of a metropolitan school of 1141 students, 
which dwindled down to 717 in five months, 
and to 652 at the end of the school year—a 
shrinkage of over 57 per cent. Ten hundred 
and forty-eight knocked at the door for admis- 
sion, and 40 per cent. were rejected; and judg- 
ing from the past, the 60 per cent. admitted will, 
in a few short months, be cut down 50 per cent. 
Such management distinguishes the ‘survival 
of the fittest.” Material that will not fuse to the 
exact form desired, is rejected as slag. In the 
report, the Board of Education are congratu- 
lated on the “‘ general prosperity ’’ of the school. 

It is proper to observe that close classification, 
in its best and worst forms, is hardly an evolu- 
tion of the public school system. It is an at- 
tractive exotic, largely modified by different 
educational ‘climates, originally imported from 
those higher and pecularly distinctive institu- 
tions whose function is to act on the homoge- 
neous few and not on the heterogeneous many. 

Educational classification aims at the progress 
of the individual. it makes the class an eco- 
nomic convenience, rather than a necessity. 
When the pupil steps out of the broad domain 
of the conventional, to that which calls for ex- 
perience and thought, it not only allows, but it 
compels him to ‘break ranks.’ It makes no 
special effort to clothe each member in educa- 
tional uniform. Class standing is an incident 
—not a standard or measure of the progress 
made, or the good received. It demands that 
the teacher shall study the child before settling 
on methods and lessons—not the typical child, 
but the child sitting in his school-room. 

The proper classification of pupils should re- 
ceive the most careful attention of the supervi- 
sory force, and should never be left to the inex- 
perienced, or to those who have difficulty in 
estimating mental faculty. The size of a class 
and the number of classes to a teacher depend 
on material and location. A large class possess- 
ing many points of similarity is not so heavy a 
strain upon the teacher as a small one that has 
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but few or next to none. Board rules that fix 
the minimum number of pupils to be assigned 
to a teacher are unpedagogical. This matter 
should be left entirely in the hands of those who 
know the children best. 

Close classification finds an ally in mechanical 
methods, and where such methods prevail, it 
perfects the mechanism, to have all the pupils in 
the room in the sameclass. Under exceptional 
circumstances, this would be allowable; but with 
the average run of schools and pupils, two 
classes, at least, should be given to a teacher, 
and in case of the school of suburban make-up, 
the number may be increased to four, rather 
than have young children walk themselves 
weary, and into a dislike for education, by a 
daily struggle to reach a central school miles 
away. 

The examination of pupils should be subor- 
dinate to education, serving merely as a factor 
in the operations of instruction. The idea that 
examination is education should have no 
place in the minds of pupils or teachers. If 
otherwise, the teacher and those in his care will 
concentrate their energies upon gaining results 
that can be readily estimated by examinations. 
There is a radical difference between studying 
a subject for examination and studying it for 
possession. 

Where examination is supreme in a school, 
the atmosphere is one of narrow criticism in- 
stead of enthusiastic learning. ‘‘ Probable 
questions,” like tormenting ghosts, haunt pupil 
and teacher, night and day, driving them with 
the cruel whip of per cents., into the kingdom 
of nervous restlessness and worry. 

The kind of classification in force has much 
to do with the character of the examination. 
Close, narrow classification moves in company 
with a corresponding examination. Educational 
classification is satisfied with educational exam- 
ination. 

The “‘no examination "’ advocates ask, “‘ Why 
use an appliance that can easily be made mis- 
chievous?’’ The answer is, that the value of 
an instrument is not lowered in the least by the 
fact that, unless skillfully handled, it may do 
harm. 

It is conceded that where the life and strength 
of a school are given to preparing for examina- 
tions, the tendency of the examination is to 
crush out spontaneity in pupil and teacher, and 
although examination is of service as a criterion, 
its truer and higher function is to stimulate. 

Examinations should be (a) written, (b) oral, 
and (c) objective. Since writing has entered so 
extensively into school exercises, examinations 
have largely taken the written form. When 
the written examination cyclone struck Boston, 
over forty years ago, and the numbers of 
wounded and killed were presented in compli- 
cated per cent. tables, for the inspection of the 
public, Horace Mann, in discussing the morti- 
fying results, grew eloquent in praise of what he 
termed the ‘‘novel mode,” and ‘the new 
method.” To him, it seemed to meet every 
want, real and imaginary. In fact it seemed to 
him ‘‘a new education.” 

Without question, in some essential points, 
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the written method stands pre-eminent; but it 
does not compass the whole circle of require- 
ments. Vocal expression has a place in our 
schools, and only by oral tests can it be seen 
what readiness classes have in describing, re- 
producing, and conversing. Besides, the spoken 
word is a better test of assimilation than the 
written word. An English authority, speaking 
of the viva voce method, says, “‘ Nothing so 
much defeats cram.” 

But the oral with the written method is only 
made completely effective by the addition of the 
objective. Since words and things have been 
joined in educational wedlock, in the teaching 
of the sciences, and sweet mother Nature visits 
occasionally the primary school, with the cheer- 
ing promise that she will soon be around to 
stay, objects in examination must soon take an 
honored seat. 

3. Special Uses of the Examination, 

Properly conducted, examinations serve (1) 
to stimulate the pupil to independent, thoughtful 
action; (2) as approximative tests of class 
progress; (3) to bring to the front defects and 
oversights in the instruction; (4) to test excep- 
tionally strong pupils recommended for indi- 
vidual promotion; (5) to determine whether a 
class, or most of it, are prepared or not for the 
work of the next higher grade; (6) to ascertain 
the fitness of a class to graduate from a course 
of study calling for a diploma. 

As to who should take part in the several ex- 
aminations outlined, the second is in the pro- 
vince of the class instructor. Nothing is better 
for a school and its teacher than to have the 
pupils occasionally take an educational stroll, 
without being led, inspired, or directed. Young 
people delight in showing their individual, un- 
aided power. 

The third should be under the control of the 
— or the supervisory force—the object 

eing to correct the pedagogical vision of the 
the teacher. 

The fourth, which concerns individual promo- 
tions, may be conducted by the principal and 
teacher of the grade to which the pupil is recom- 
mended for promotion, under supervisory direc- 
tion. 

The fifth, which relates to class promotions, 
should be in the hands of the principal, under 
proper supervision, the class teacher co-operat- 
ing. 

The sixth, which takes in the highest depart- 
ment of a system of schools, should be con- 
trolled by the teachers of the department, 
assisted, as far as practicable, by the superin- 
tendent. No outside, scholarly non-expert 
should be allowed to have a meddling hand in 
the business. 

4. Suggestions. 

A word as to questions and time. 

To question well is a fine art, and whether 
the questions are oral or written, they should 
have the foundation of preparation, and be so 
framed as to make the chief purpose of the ex- 
amination to assist in education. They should 
be liberal in extent, shading from the very easy 
to the difficult, giving full opportunity to the 
several degrees of talent in the class. Occa- 
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sionally it is well to have each pupil construct 
his own questions, or choose his own. topics, 
thus bringing to the surface what the learner 
considers his most ready and exact knowledge. 
The time should not be so limited as to cause a 
feeling of hurry. Some good minds when 
pressed for time become paralyzed; and if the 
time is short, ‘‘the single-spurt people,” those 
who have no disposition to revise and polish, 
outrank their betters. 

“Standing in examination” should never be 
used as a lever of disparagement. The child 
at the foot of the class may be the most deserv- 
ing as a learner, though ranking low in power 
to receive and give back. Nothing known to 
man is more sensitive than the human brain, 
and as the examination deals with impres- 
sible immaturity, everything depressing, excit- 
ing, or startling, should be barred out. It 
should be entered into by all concerned as 
pleasantly and as sympathetically as any 
other school duty that is the source of happiness 
and mental growth. 


REVISION OF CONSTITUTION, 


Dr. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville Normal 
School, reported from the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution, having em- 
bodied in a new Constitution all the stand- 
ing resolutions of the Association under 
their proper headings. The text of the Con- 
stitution is given later, when finally acted on. 

After some discussion, Dr. LYTE proposed 
that the draft of Constitution be again re- 
ferred to the committee with instructions to 
amend in one or two sections to which ob- 
jection was made—especially a provision for 
leaving the selection of the place of meeting 
to the Executive Committee instead of vot- 
ing upon it in open Convention, as had 
been the practice for a number of years; 
also one abolishing the salary of the Ticket 
Agent, which was postponed until the ar- 
rival of the present officer, who was on his 
way here from Philadelphia. These amend- 
ments was made by general consent, and 
the further consideration of the Constitu- 
tion was postponed for the present. 

Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 





TUESDAY EVENING. 


INGING by the Association opened the 

exercises of the evening session, after 
which the President introduced Dr. T. C. 
MENDENHALL, of Terre Haute, Indiana, who 
delivered a most interesting and instructive 
lecture on 


THE EARTH. 


The earth has been for certainly two thousand 
years, is now, and will be for all y Prete time, the 
fruitful subject of investigation by man. It is 
studied from many standpoints, beginning with 
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the oldest of the sciences, geometry (earth-meas- 
uring), and all that man really knows has been 
acquired by the study of the earth and what it 
contains, especially of the life that exists upon 
its surface. That knowledge would afford ma- 
terial for thousands of lectures; but to-night we 
shall consider the earth as a ¢Aing, as it might 
appear if we were ourselves residents of some 
other body, and shall present a few of the dis- 
coveries that have been made with respect to 
the nature of the planet. 

We may begin by asserting that the earth is 
round—this fact having been authoritatively 
passed upon by an English court and jury, and 
finally decided. One Hampden having de- 
clared that the earth is flat, and a reward 
being offered for demonstration establishing its 
rotundity, the matter was taken up, many ex- 
periments made, the reward claimed, and finally 
the question came into court as stated. Of 
course we must not attempt to go behind the 
decision of a court, and will assume that the 
rotundity is demonstrated. It is no new dis- 
covery, as there has never been a time in re- 
corded history when there were not many 
thoughtful men who held that the earth is a 
round body. 

To us who stand upon its surface, the rough- 
ness of the outside is remarkable; the whole 
body seems corrugated, seamed, wrinkled—and 
yet when the highest of the mountains, the 
deepest oceans, are compared with the diameter 
of the body, it is comparatively a smooth globe. 
Proportionately represented upon a 6-inch globe, 
the Himalaya mountains would be but an insig- 
nificant wrinkle. By-the-way, there would be a 
great advantage in making our school globes 
8-inch or 16-inch, so as to have one inch or two 
inches for each 1000 miles of diameter—and 
then banish the flat maps, and use the well- 
made globes instead. Even with the 8-inch 
globe the mountains would be like grains of 
dust. From this we get some idea of the earth's 
size. 

The shape of the earth is a question of com- 
paratively recent study. Is ita sphere? New- 
ton had a suspicion, on theoretical grounds 
alone, since no measurement had then been 
made, that the equatorial diameter was greater. 
It was clear that t the earth was ever a liquid, or 
fluid, or plastic mass, its rapid revolution would 
swell it out at the equator, and it would become 
an oblate spheroid—hence the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis. The geographies tell us how the di. 
ameters were finally measured, but it is evident 
that their writers know very little about it. Of 
course, if the form differed materially from a 
sphere, measurement of a degree of a great 
circle near the equator, and another near the 

ole, would show the variation ; but this is a del- 
icate and difficult operation—so much so that 
certain French astronomers, jealous of Newton's 
fame, attempted the measurement, and thought 
they had found the shape to be that of a Srolate 
spheroid—lemon or spindle-shaped. ter a 
Swiss astronomer found that on going to an is- 
land in the Atlantic near the equator, his clock 
ran slower, though he was sure there had been 
no interference with the pendulum. The New- 
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tonians offered this explanation : Increase of the 
force of gravity increases the rapidity of the 
pendulum’s motion, and vice versa; the loss of 
time by this clock shows the force of gravity to 
be less at the equator, hence the distance from 
the centre of gravity is greater, the equatorial 
diameter longer, and the body an oblate sphe- 
roid. Then the French Academy determined 
to settle the question; one party was dispatched 
to Peru, another to Lapland, and while the lat- 
ter eompleted its work and returned in two 
years, the former divided into two, measured 
two degrees, and was absent ten years. Re- 
turning, the results were compared, and the 
Newtonian hypothesis was confirmed, and the 
earth declared to be an oblate spheroid. The 
investigations of the past 50 years, however, 
indicate that the form is more irregular than 
had been supposed, conforming to no geomet- 
rical figure; so it is now correct to speak of its 
shape as that of a geotd—which means a figure 
shaped “like the earth,’’ so the term is suffici- 
ently exact. 

The nature of the body—whether a solid 
mass, or liquid with a thin crust or shell—is a 
difficult problem. We know that we are in- 
debted to the sun for all our supply of working 
power; that we are indebted to the varying 
temperature for all that makes earth habitable; 
that the enormous energy exerted by the sun 
upon a given area far exceeds that of all the 
horse-power that could be crowded upon it—yet 
all this power affects but a few feet, at most 20 
or 30 feet, beneath the surface. The geologist 
has studied the strata in position down to a few 
thousand feet; in places where great convul- 
sions have tilted them up, we can tell how it 
was perhaps some miles below ; but after all 
very little is known about the interior. Many 
very able teachers have held that we live upon 
a mere shell, enclosing a molten mass of liquid; 
but the latest drift of opinion is in the other di- 
rection. It is true that the heat increases as we 

o down, at the rate of 1° Fahr. for every 50 
eet, or more than 100° to the mile; there is no 
reason to deny that this increase continues in- 
definitely, and if so, at 10 miles’ depth it would 
be over 1000°; so we should soon reach figures 
that would melt all known substances at the 
surface. 

But would they melt at such depths, under 
such enormous pressures? Wedonot know. We 
do know that pressure has much to do with the 
melting of some substances : ice at zero may be 
melted by pressure ; with other bodies the rule 
may be reversed. We cannot yet say what may 
be the behavior of matter under such condi- 
tions, hence it is not proven that the centre is a 
molten mass. Having thus settled that the 
molten mass was not a necessary inference, the 
astronomers and geologists gave considerable 
study to the motion and behavior of solid bodies 
and those containing liquid. One striking illus- 
tration is by two eggs of equal size and weight, 
one boiled hard, the other not; suspend them 
and set them rotating—the liquid one loses its 
motion, the solid one keeps on; spin them on 
their sides, the result is the same. | Experiment 
shown.] The deduction from this and similar 
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experiments, by those most competent to make 
it, is in favor of a rigid interior—not necessarily 
solid—it may be honey-combed with pockets, 
empty, or containing fluid matter. This theory 
does not increase the difficulty of explaining 
earthquakes and volcanic phenomena. The 
earth is still cooling and shrinking—unequal 
contraction produces irregularity of pressure, 
and quantities of matter may become fluid in 
consequence, and escape by the craters; the 
settling of the surface making the earth- 
quake. While it is not claimed that this explan- 
ation is entirely satisfactory, it is not incon- 
sistent with any of the demonstrated facts. 

How much matter does the earth contain ?— 
what is its mass? The determination of this 
was most important to the astronomers, because 
by it they could measure the mass of the other 
heavenly bodies. If the earth were a homoge- 
neous body, the problem would be purely math- 
ematical, when we had the volume and density ; 
but the density increases as we approach the 
centre, according to an unknown law;; so it be- 
comes very difficult. The only way is to com- 
pare the attraction of the earth with that of 
known masses. A plumb-bob points nearly to 
the centre of the earth—exactly at the equator 
and the poles, very nearly ‘here; the line ex- 
tended downward at this point would miss the 
centre by about eleven miles. Suspend plumb- 
bobs on either side a mountain, and test the 
variation of direction, was one suggestion; but 
the difference was so slight that it could scarcely 
be measured. A pendulum was carried down 
2000 feet into a coal mine, and its vibration 
noted, taking into account the density of the 
earth around the shaft: the result was un- 
satisfactory. A pendulum was suspended be- 
tween balls of lead, and their. attraction ob- 
served; but the variation was too small for 
calculation. The feebleness of this attraction 
may be conceived from the fact that if two balls 
of lead 6 feet in diameter be suspended as close 
together as possible without touching, a single 
fibre of spider-web around each will keep them 
apart. 

With forces so very delicate, the extreme care 
necessary to be observed may be imagined. 
Nevertheless, the problem has been solved; and 
if any one of you is anxious to have the figures, 
here they are: 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
tons is the weight of the earth. 

One of the means of determining the attrac- 
tion of gravity is measuring the vibration of the 
same pendulum at sea-level and at the summit 
of a mountain of known height, and comparing 
the mass of the mountain with the mass of the 
earth. We know by calculation how fast it 
should move, and by observation how fast it 
actually moves. There are few mountains 
which are adapted by situation and surround- 
ings to such an experiment, and among these 
the best is in Japan, and is named Fujinoyama, 
12,500 feet in height, symmetrical in form, and 
rising from a plain. There I had the privilege 
of making the experiment, a description of 
which may be interesting. 

We began the ascent in the early morning 
with five young men who were pupils in the 
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government institution ; and havitig some very 
strong natives to carry our instruments, one of 
which weighed 160 pounds. As it is impossible 
to ascend on horseback, the difficulty and labor 
are by no means light. It is a holy mountain, 
and we found numerous pilgrims—the leader of 
each company tinkling his little signal bell and 
all moving to a monotonous chant, on their 
way to and from the shrine on the summit: 
Their garments had once been white, but were 
now marked by travel and stamped with curiotis 
characters in attestation of their visits to other 
sacred places. When almost worn out by steady 
climbing, we found it well to adopt one of their 
plans—to take 100 steps at a time, then rest be- 
fore the next 1oo—and late at night we reached 
the summit. 

As usual in all human affairs, we had left one 
thing out of our account, which might have been 
fatal to our attempt—we found a wind blowing 
so violently that observations were quite impos- 
sible. A tent held down by blocks of lava piled 
upon its edges was nearly carried away. We 
felt that our severe labor was wasted, that there 
would be no outcome to it all. Just then we 
came upon the little shrine—a hut, solid and 
substantial, built of lava blocks, and roofed 
over; here was the place, the only place, where 
our work was possible; but within were all the 
paraphernalia of Buddhism, under care of the 
attendant priest. Consulting our companions 
on the possibility of obtaining leave to use the 
building, they were politely, but just as posi- 
tively agreed that it was impossible—that it 
would be “ desecration.’’ We, however, made 
the request of the priest, who at once declined; 
it was repeated in another form, and again de- 
clined. 

Then we laid before him the nature of the 
question, explained its great importance, the 
adaptation of this locality, and the impossibility 
of doing our work elsewhere on the summit. 
He listened, became interested, hesitated, and 
finally yielded. We entered the shrine; the 
symbols and paraphernalia were removed 
into a corner, and in their place were set up the 
chronograph, the battery and the pendulum— 
the latter occupying the niche of the image wor- 
shipped by the pilgrims. Outside, the night was 
clear, the peak was an island in a sea of clouds; 
within, the symbols of one of earth's oldest re- 
ligions were giving place to the most modern 
appliances of science; altogether, it was a strange 
and. impressive experience. When all was 
ready, a very few minutes’ test detected a dif- 
ference in the vibration from that at sea-level— 
the experiment was successful; it was continued 
to completion, while the pilgrims prayed at the 
door and tossed in their coins, which were gath- 
ered up and handed over tothe priest. We left 
him with regret, for it was an honor to know 
such a broad-minded, liberal, generous man as 
our friend, Mr. K1-NOSH-I-TA. 

At the close of the lecture, Miss MAGGIE 
Dorts, of East Greenville, Chester county, 
sang two pieces, which were well received 
by the audience, after which the Association 
adjourned to g a. m. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The session was opened by Rev. R. A. 
McK ney, who read from the Scriptures 
and offered prayer. 

The Association sang ‘‘Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton.”’ 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


Supt. D. M. Wo tre said he wished to 
place in nomination for the Presidency one 
who had been a member of the Association 
for 20 years, and who had always taken an 
active part in its proceedings, serving ac- 
ceptably upon its Executive Committee and 
present at almost every meeting; one who 
had been prominent in the educational work 
of the State, and an efficient superintendent 
in several of its cities—Supt. R. K. 
BUEHRLE, of Lancaster city. 

Prof. Puitips, of West Chester, seconded 
the nomination. It was one most fitting to 
be made, whether regarded from the side of 
merit or qualificatiom. Scarcely any mem- 
ber present had been so constant in attend- 
ance or more faithful in service. 

Supt. Puivuips, of Scranton, nominated 
one of the live young superintendents of the 
State—Mr. Matr Savace, of Clearfield 
county. 

Dr. Horne had hoped that the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Buehrle would be unanimous. 
He thought it was the sentiment of the 
active membership of the Association that 
the older and widely-known members 
should be chosen to the Presidency. 

Further nominations were made as fol- 
lows : 

For Vice Presidents—Geo. A. Spindler, 
Washington; Elizabeth Lloyd, Bucks; W. 
H. Samuel, Philadelphia; Jno. A. Robb, 
Lock Haven. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, 
caster. 

For Treasurer—D. S. Keck, Berks. 

For Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel, A. R. 
Horne. 

For Executive Committee—G. W. Weiss, 
Geo. M. Philips, D. J. Waller, G. W. Phil- 
lips, N. S. Davis. 

For Enrolling Committee—N. J. Bieber, 
A. W. Potter, A. G. C. Smith, W. S. Mon- 
roe, M. F. Brumbaugh, W. W. Dietrich, 
J. M. Hoffman, Miss Clara Barrett. 


Lan- 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTION. 

The following committee was appointed 
to conduct the election of officers: E. I. 
Wolfe, R. M. McNeal, Frank Hutton, Miss 
Sadie Gallagher and A. J. Davis. 

The Association directed that their unan- 
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imous ballot be cast by Mr. J. D. Pyorr 
for those officers where there is no contest. 


PLACE OF MEETING, 


Choice of the place of next year’s meet- 
ing being in order, the following places 
were named: Scranton, Kutztown, Mauch 
Chunk, Indiana, Huntingdon, Chautauqua. 

After a lengthy discussion and numerous 
motions, it was finally agreed to call for 
votes in favor of each place, and select by 
another ballot from the highest three. 
These three were Scranton, 95; Hunting- 
don, 57; Chautauqua, 48. Scranton was 
then chosen by a vote of 118 to 68. 

Prof. JoHN T. DANIEL, of Allegheny, 
read the following paper on 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

“Are not County Institutes a failure?’’ is a 
question asked by very many. The time has 
come when it ought to be answered. 

Patrick was asked whether he knew young 
Jones. He promptly replied, ‘ Yes, sir, I know 
him.”’ ‘Well, if he tells you a thing, can you 
believe what he says?’’ was the next inquiry. 
“It’s this way," said Pat, ‘‘whin he spakes the 
truth ye can belave ivery word he tells ye, but 
whin he lies, I'd advise ye not to put any confi- 
dence in him atall.’’ So it is with County Insti- 
tutes. When they are properly manned and 
properly managed, when they work toward 
right ends, and when their members are intelli- 
gent, intent on the acquisition of knowledge, 
quick to receive instruction, and systematic in 
holding it, they are among the very best of ed- 
ucational agencies in present use; but when 
they are supplied with instructors of only fifth- 
rate talent, when they are subjected to a slip- 
shop management, when they are merely to 
meet the requirements of the law, when they 
are conducted with a view to the attainment of 
wrong ends, or when their members are incapa- 
ble listeners, or ignorant and indifferent, they 
are a failure, and had better be discontinued. 

As respects their organization and manage- 
ment, teachers’ institutes are of three kinds. 
Each of these has been made successful in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

One is the equivalent of a short term normal 
school. The length of the session in such in- 
stitutes has usually been from two to four 
weeks. This kind has regularly-formed classes, 
a course of study, a teacher for each branch, 
and a conductor. A fee heavy enough to meet 
incidental expenses and tuition expenses is re- 
quired as a condition of membership. Such an 
organization might be called a Normal Institute. 

There is another kind, less expensive, in which 
the greater part of the instruction is furnished 
by leading members of the body of teachers 
present, with lectures contributed by education- 
ists, not educators, men in sympathy with the 
work in hand and ready to give of their best, 
where all are contributing their time and thought 
for the general good. Such assemblages of 
teachers might appropriately be called Conven- 
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tion Institutes. This kind is good when well 
managed and well located. On account of the 
inexpensiveness, it is generally more popular 
than the Normal Institute, where financial help 
can not be had from the State. Like the Nor- 
mal Institute, it has in it a sort of potential en- 
ergy, but the conditions for the development of 
its force are generally-conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

A third kind is that conducted on the plan of 
the well-known annual gatherings of teachers 
in the several counties of Pennsylvania. This 
is perhaps the only kind practicable in our State 
under the general law for institutes as it now 
exists. The session lasts virtually four days. 
In the best of these four-day institutes, the in- 
struction is furnished by foreign ta’ent of a very 
high order. Two or three lecturevs are put on 
the programme for daily work. They are men 
of inter-state reputation in their respective de- 
partments. Their business is to inculcate right 
views of education, to implant in the minds of 
teachers a pride in their profession, to awaken a 
love of professional study, to lead those who 
teach to en something of the general laws of 
mind, something as to the appetences of the 
mind in the different stages of its development, 
something of the general principles of educa- 
tion as evolved from a knowledge of the laws 
of mental growth and development. 

Were all institute attendants ready for in- 
struction of this kind, one of these four-day, or 
if you please, Elemental Institutes, would be of 
greater value than either of the others. Unfor- 


tunately, this essential condition is generally 


wanting. 

There has been an apparent conflict between 
the different kinds of institutes above mentioned, 
as to which was the fittest to survive. I think 
they should all survive, for under favorable cir- 
cumstances each in its own place and for its 
special purposes is the fittest. 

The student of development usually sees 
marks of failure all along the various lines of 
of his investigation. In regard to institutes, the 
evidences of failure have been abundant. 
Neither the Normal Institute, the Convention 
Institute, nor the Elemental, has as yet reached 
perfection, nor has any one of them advanced 
so far toward perfection that it could not be 
readily distanced by the others under circum- 
stances in any degree favorable to their devel- 
opment. 

I do not believe, with the author of the Art 
of School Management, that “the annual county 
institute has served its purpose,” and that “ its 
days are numbered,”’ though I do think that it 
has been a failure in some important respects. 
The trouble with it, as with the Normal Institute 
and the Teachers’ Convention, has been the ab- 
sence, in most cases, of the conditions essential 
to success. 

But let us relegate from this discussion, for the 
present, the Convention Institute. More crudi- 
ties and weaknesses could be charged against 
it than against either of the others, yet it is the 
charter member of the trio. Had teachers 
never indicated in their conventions their desire 
for professional instruction, and, incidentally, 
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their great need of it, institute workers would 
never have offered to serve them for a hundred 
dollars a week and expenses, and lecturers 
would not have been employed by them at as 
much per evening. If conventions of teachers 
had not been held for the purpose of securing 
needed legislation, State aid would never have 
been granted in any form for the furtherance of 
the more modern institute enterprises. 

In all professions and employments, conven- 
tions are essential agencies for the attainment 
of special objects; but they serve only in emer- 
gencies and they die out, either actually or 
virtually, as soon as they have served the spe- 
cial purposes for which they were called. They 
can not be kept up for the furtherance of the 
every-day interests of any profession, yet noth- 
ing can keep them down, when popular thought 
on any particular subject is at a white heat. 

I have said that the annual county institute is 
a failure, and yet I think it ought to be kept up— 
not the failure, but the institute. Let us review 
briefly the purposes to be served by it. Then 
let us point out the failure that has attached to 
it and find out if possible the sources of this 
failure. The purposes to be served by the an- 
nual institute are such as these : 

To make teachers systematic in everything 
they do. 

To lead them to adapt instruction to the ca- 
pacities and wants of their pupils. 

To instruct them in the philosophy underly- 
ing all methods of school management and in- 
struction. 

To lead them to study psofoundly the child 
mind. 

To fill them with love for their work—with 
quenchless love for the immortal souls whose 
destinies, in a large degree, they shape. 

In short, as the sum of all, to effect an inspi- 
ration for the noblest of all employments. 

That most of the efforts made for the attain- 
ment of these purposes have resulted in failure, 
few will deny. Some of the causes of this fail- 
ure are constant in their action, while others are 
only occasional. To effect an inspiration of the 
average teacher by means of a four days’ course 
of lectures is an impossibility; not, usually, be- 
cause of any lack of excellence in the matter of 
the lectures or in their delivery, but chiefly by 
reason of the unreadiness of the teacher to 
grasp and hold instruction presented in the lec- 
ture form. Not one-fifth of the teachers called 
together to listen to institute lectures are pre- 
pared to receive any appreciable benefit from 
what they hear. Their education has not car- 
ried them past the point where drill is necessary 
to insure their retention of the knowledge pre- 
sented, and drill is utterly impracticable in an 
institute lasting but four days. It is exceed- 
ingly hard to interest with lectures the average 
teacher in any teachers’ institute. In this case 
you can not speak of the lectures as if their de- 
livery was an illustration of the pouring-in pro- 
cess. There is no pouring in about it. It 
rather constitutes a sort of educational shower, 
and a shower may fall for an hour on a duck’s 
back and the duck will not be saturated by it. 
In the county institute lecture course, every at- 
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tendant gets his share of the ducking, and all, 
or at least nearly all, come out about the same 
at the end of the week. To test the staying 
quality of such instruction, put on examination 
those who have been lectured to, and see how 
much thought from the lecture-course remains 
in their minds. Then make a book of it and 
send it to Mark Twain to be reviewed. But we 
may only guess at the result of such a test, for 
none would volunteer to submit to it, and no law 
exists requiring it to be made. 

In this very circumstance we find cause for 
additional failure. When the matter of the lec- 
ture is never made the basis of any sort of test, 
we may fairly expect it to be forgotten, except 
by the very few who have been taught how to 
listen to a lecture and how to appreciate at its 
real worth what they hear. 

These causes of failure are constant. Then 
there are other causes not constant but frequent. 
Mention has been made of the average teach- 
er’s lack of preparation for listening to lectures. 
Some things tend to cause a continuance of this 
lack. Often the County Superintendent will 
grant certificates to poorly educated applicants. 
Often the wages of teachers are cut down by 
short-sighted Controllers to such a niggardly 
figure that men and women of education are 
driven out of the business, and others compar- 
atively ignorant come into it. Often politicians 
exercise such a baleful influence over school 
officers that to become teachers it would seem 
necessary that young people should study and 
practice politics rather than give their minds to 
the investigation of the principles of teaching. 
Often young people get into the schools through 
sympathy or through the help of influential 
friends, at an age so very early as to make it 
ridiculous to expect of them that they should 
become interested in lectures. Talk of inspiring 
such with an enthusiasm for their work! You 
could inspire them with an enthusiasm for a 


. Sleighing party more readily. 


The Normal Institute is thought by some to 
be the one that shall survive all others. Yet, 
until quite recently, it has been one of the 
worst of allthe failures. It has had an exist- 
ence in neighborhoods whose enterprise has not 
been sufficient for the maintenance of a respect- 
able academy. It has, perhaps, been taught 
by some next friend of the Superintendent, and 
has been distinguished for the length of its roll 
and the amount of its entrance fees rather than 
for the quality of the work done by its faculty, 
the regularity of the attendance of its members, 
or the benefit rendered by it to the cause of 
public school education. 

Years ago anybody might teach a subscription 
school without a license, so now anybody may 
organize a Normal Institute, whether qualified 
for such important work or not. In every State 
we now have laws that discount the services of 
incompetents in the day school. We ought to 
be similarly protected against incompetent pro- 
fessors in our Normal Institutes. How different 
it would be if in them only first-class institute 
instructors and critic teachers were employed. 
This condition might be attained by making the 
Normal Institute a part of our public school 
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system. This ought to be done in order to the 
better instruction of the children. It must be 
done, or most of the benefit that should follow 
from what I have called the Elemental Institute 
will continue to be wasted. 

In fact, the organization of all county teachers’ 
institutes should be definitely fixed by legisla- 
tive enactment. Institute instructors should be 
licensed by a State Board of Institute Regents, 
and only such as this board would nominate 
should be employed to serve the State in their 
line of work. No lecturers, no matter how well 
they could read, should be paid from the State 
appropriation, unless furnished with a license 
from such board. 

The development of the Pennsylvania school 
system has been, in the main, a development 
in the right direction. Valuable reforms have 
been effected in it from time totime. These re- 
forms have sometimes caused temporary incon- 
venience. It is a general principle that all re- 
forms are the occasion of some inconveniences, 
but these inconveniences in their turn are useful, 
for they show where further reforms are neces- 
sary. 

The County Superintendency law and the 
County Institute law were at first in harmony 
with one another. Subsequently legislation was 
effected in the interest of the sometimes abused 
teacher, and permanent certificates came into 
existence. As the number of these increased, 
embarrassment began to overtake the Superin- 
tendents. Teachers in the institutes had elected 
their own permanent certificate committees. 
These in turn gave certificates without exami- 
nation to those who had voted for them. The 
requirement remained as binding as ever upon 
the Superintendent that he should hold annual 
institutes, but the teachers with permanent cer- 
tificates did not ‘“‘have to”’ attend. Next came 
an improvement of the law in regard to perma- 
nent certificates. Permanent certificate com- 
mittees must now examine applicants. Papers 
of applicants must go to the State Department, 
and recommendations of the applicant, signed 
by the School Board, Superintendent, and Ex- 
amining Committee, must be approved by the 
State Superintendent in order to be valid. Thus 
district, county and State officials, from the low- 
est to the highest, share with the committee the 
responsibility of admitting to the ranks of the 
permanent class any and all that can be ad- 
mitted to it. 

Last comes the law granting pay to those at- 
tending the annual institute. Now every 
teacher is under as definite an obligation to at- 
tend the institute as he is to attend the daily 
sessions of his own school. If, on any account, 
he finds attendance for a day impracticable, he 
simply signs the pay blank for the usual 
amount, less the pay for that day. He does 
this manfully. He is neither lectured nor over- 
paid by his employers. His course is a straight 
forward one, and taking it, as he must under 
the law, he can look the whole world in the 
face. 

We have witnessed a gradual and constant 
advance towards steadiness and vigor in the 
county management. We have been going in 
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the right direction, and now that the annual 
(Elemental) institute has become really a part 
of the teacher's school work, its complement 
should be added. The complement of the an- 
nual institute is the Normal Institute. 

To establish this, legislation is needed. It 
will not do to say that we have had legislation 
enough. The laws of the State of Pennsylvania 
establishing State Normal Schools are the pride 
of Pennsylvania. But we shall always have in 
the service of the State a large body of non- 
professional teachers. The normal schools are 
for the training of professional teachers. In- 
stitutes are for the training of the non-profes- 
sional. There will always be teachers in our 
public schools who will teach but a term or two 
and then return to their former employments. 
There will always be another class who will 
make short work of teaching to get into some 
better paid business. 

This passing through the teaching employ- 
ment into other vocations is a good thing, even 
though the time spent in the school room 
should be limited to a single term of successful 
school work. It is good for the succeeding 
employment, and it is good for the schools that 
shall, at a later day, be patronized by those 
who were once teachers themselves, as many a 
regular teacher knows who has been the recip- 
ient of the sympathy and encouragement be- 
stowed upon him by retired members of the 
guild. The Normal Institute should be the 
annual militia muster of the citizen teacher. 
It should have facilities for measuring the pro- 
gress attained by volunteer companies and by 
individual students engaged in the pursuit of a 
common course of study, and required to take 
the same course of lectures and instruction. 


All may go to the annual institute and hear 
lectures of unrivaled excellence, but not all are 
benefited thereby. As an indispensable condi- 
tion of future progress in the line of institute 
work, let us ask for free instruction of a kind 
that shall make our non-professional teachers 
capable listeners when lectures are in order, and 
brave applicants for the honors given to those 
who pass the tests that shall prove them to be 
capable listeners. A combination of the lecture 
privilege, the reading course, and the individual 
tests of applicants for rank, is the sine gua non. 

We have the lecture course in its application 
to the principles of teaching already. The an- 
nual (Elemental) institute furnishes this. There 
should be instruction methods and illustrative 
use of these with examinations on all. These 
should be furnished in the form of a Normal 
Institute to succeed the one we already have, 
or the one we now have should be so improved 
as to cause it to include those features of the 
Normal Institute herein shown to be urgently 
needed. 


Supt. B. E. James, of Susquehanna, said 
that while there was much in the paper that 
he could heartily commend, he was not 
quite in sympathy with some of its positive 
suggestions. A Board of Regents with 
power to supervise our institutes, their in- 
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struction and other arrangements, would not 
be welcome to our Pennsylvania educators. 
County sovereignty has worked well enough 
to be fairly satisfactory, and would be re- 
tained by the large majority. He felt like 
denying the statement that ‘‘drill has be- 
come impossible in the county institute.’’ 
Experience had taught him that it is not 
only practical, but a necessary feature, 
which should be continued. County insti- 
tutes should be divided into three classes, 
with different instruction for each, during 
the morning session; this has been tried in 
several counties of the northern tier, and 
worked successfully. In the afternoon the 
conventional form comes in, and it will 
benefit by the morning class or section drill. 
Having wakened up the institute in the 
morning, give them the philosophy of edu- 
cation after dinner; they have got the de- 
tails, now show the underlying principles. 
Teachers are willing to work a reasonable 
time at institute, and the work must be made 
as helpful as possible. They are loyal to 
the institute; the county superintendents 
everywhere were agreeably surprised to find 
little or no falling off in attendance when 
the law made the teacher pay his own way. 
Every institute should have an organization 
of directors—you can thus convert opposi- 
tion into codperation, by having one listen 
to the experience of another; they will 
learn more readily from each other than 
from teacher or superintendent. 

Supt. T. W. Bevan, of Catasauqua, said 
that institutes had received a good deal of 
both praise and criticism, and while they had 
done all that Dr. Higbee’s report claimed, 
there was room for improvement. Many 
teachers come to institute with no purpose 
except to get new methods; these secure 
form without substance—copy methods in- 
stead of assimilating them—and, naturally 
failing in the application, abandon them as 
impracticable. Not every teacher is quali- 
fied to discriminate, or even knows his own 
needs: the division of institutes into grades 
is a recognition of this fact. Too much in- 
struction is given in many institutes; and 
the result is confusion. We need better 
men and women, more than better methods; 
we need to have the teachers acquainted 
with their own needs, adapt the instruction 
to their needs, and ensure reflection upon 
the matter after adjournment; thus will we 
reach the real end of all—better teachers, 
and consequently better schools. To this 
end he suggested districting the county, 
the teachers of each district to meet monthly 
or oftener, their chairmen to form an exec- 
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utive committee to act with the superinten- 
dent in framing the institute programme, 
and to present the wants of their several 
districts at the meetings of the committee ; 
the work of each district to be reported at 
institute by one of its teachers, with the 
opinions of teachers upon the instruction 
given at the preceding institute, the books 
they have read since, and their judgment 
upon them. This would induce teachers to 
read and think, and we should have an in- 
stitute of the county teachers, for the county 
teachers, and largely by the county teachers. 
The present plan is like sowing seed and 
paying no attention to the crop. This 
would dignify the whole profession; and 
while it would give the superintendent more 
professional labor, it would make him a 
leader in thought-development, and his suc- 
cess would no longer be measured by num- 
ber and length of visits. County reading 
circles would then be more practical, and 
an increasing demand would find a supply 
of first-class institute instructors. 

Prof. J. ELLiot Ross said the paper had at 
least the merit of being positive. It is pos- 


sible to sit for hours in institute, hearing 
the professors talk, without having one’s at- 
tention arrested and impressions produced 
that will work out results; but the hearer is 
probably in fault by coming unprepared to 


receive. The mind, like the photographer’s 
plate, must be made sensitive by previous 
preparation. Still, one can hardly help 
getting something from the man or woman 
of large mind and broad view; and if the 
teacher adopts a method recommended by 
high authority, and tries faithfully to work 
by it, he will build up something for him- 
self. The county institute should meet the 
need of inspiration in its general exercises ; 
the giving of normal instruction is a sepa- 
rate matter, but the morning drill session of 
Supt. James may be useful. 

The discussion closed here. 

Prof. D. J. WALLER, of Bloomsburg Nor- 
mal School, read a paper on the 


RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


The resources of Penn's forest have had a 
fascination for men ever since Mahlon Stacy 
more than ‘wo hundred years ago (1680) wrote: 
“It is a country that produceth all things for the 
support and furtherance of man in a plentiful 
manner. I have seen orchards laden with 
fruit to admiration: their very limbs torn to 
pieces with weight, most delicious to the taste 
and lovely to behold. I have seen an apple 
tree from a pippin kernel yield a barrel of 
curious cider, and peaches in such plenty that 
some people took their carts a peach-gathering ; 
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I could not but smile at the conceit of it; they 
are very delicious fruit, and hang almost like 
our onions that are tied on ropes. I have seen 
and know this summer forty bushels of bold 
wheat of one bushel sown. From May till Mich- 
aelmas, great store of very good wild fruits, as 
strawberries, cranberries, and _ hurtleberries, 
which are like our billberries in England, only 
far sweeter; the cranberries, much like cherries 
for color and bigness, which may be kept till 
fruit comes again; an excellent sauce is made 
of them for venison, turkeys and other great 
fowl, and they are better to make tarts of than 
either gooseberries or cherries; we have them 
brought to our house by the Indians in great 
plenty. My brother Robert had as many cher- 
ries this year as would have loaded several 
carts. As for venison and fowls we have great 
plenty; we have brought home to our countries 

y the Indians seven or eight fat bucks in a 
day. We went into the river to catch herrings 
after the Indian fashion. We could have filled 
a three-bushel sack of as good large herrings 
as I ever saw. And as to beef and pork, here 
is great plenty of it, and good sheep. The com- 
mon grass of this country feeds beef very fat. 
Indeed, the country, take it as a wilderness, is a 
brave country.”’ 

Lying in the belt of latitude that includes 
Madrid, Rome and Constantinople, centres of 
European history through the ages, and that in- 
cludes Pekin, the political centre of the most 
populous empire in the world, and being at the 
same time the keystone of the arch of Atlantic 
States, with one extremity resting upon the 
great lakes, and her vessels upon the tributaries 
of the Mississippi, a focus also of the railroads 
of the United States, Pennsylvania must count 
her position as not the least of her resources. 

The surface, covered originally with one vast 
forest of hemlock, pine, beech, and oak, re- 
vealed to Penn many of the resources that 
enriched his colonists and their successors. 
While the supply of timber that seemed in an 
early day inexhaustible, has been reduced to an 
area of a few thousand acres on the top of the 
Alleghenies, the fertility of the soil southeast of 
the Blue Ridge remains, and together with that 
in a few valleys in the interior, such as the 
Nittany, has constituted one of the great re- 
sources, and given agriculture a prominent 
place among our industries. The value of the 
farms was put in 1880 at nearly $1,000,000,000 
($975,000,000). Not only the fertility, but also 
the adaptability of both soil and climate to a 
great variety of farm products is an element of 
resource. Our rank is first in rye, second in 
potatoes and buckwheat, and third in tobacco, 
while wheat, corn and oats are the main reli- 
ance of the farmers, and a fair return is ob- 
tained in the cultivation of any of the crops 
found to be staple either east or west of us. 
This variety gives the Pennsylvania farmer 
assurance of at least a living each year. 

The great ridges of the Appalachian system 
traversing the State northeast and southwest, 
made transportation on navigable streams im- 
possible, but gave abundance of water power 
that must have suggested great manufacturing 
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possibilities to the early settlers. The grain 
was thus ground near the field where it grew, 
and the logs were sawed where they were 
felled, and raw material was transported only 
short distances, but the introduction of steam 
has diminished this relative advantage. Though 
in the employment of motive power we still 
stand first in the Union, using fifteen per cent. 
of all, the water power has become one of the 
minor resources. 

To Penn and his immediate successors these 
constituted the resources of his domain, except- 
ing the limestone and iron ore, which were de- 
veloped early to some extent, but were not 
counted among the great sources of wealth 
until other minerals were utilized. 

Of the resources beneath the surface it is to 
be borne in mind that we can at best only esti- 
mate them, for the “‘belly of a rock is very 
dark;”’ yet we can consider these as to area, 
production, and capital invested. ; 

The geological range of iron ore is greater 
here than in any other State, and in the census 
year Pennsylvania stood first as a producer, the 
value of its output being 5% millions. The 
amount and value of the deposit have not been 
determined. Only a few months ago the ore of 
Centre county was found to be of surprising 
thickness. The largest deposit of nickel in the 
Union is found within our borders, yielding in 
1880 $149,000; and of glass sand also, yielding 
in the same year $115,000. In production of 
cement the State stands second. 

Any statement of the resources of Pennsyl- 
vania that would assume to-day to be exhaustive 
would merit a guarded reception. We have 
seen the estimate of the resources (in 1680) /wo 
hundred years ago. Less than sixty years ago 
a young man urged upon a lawyer of the Wyo- 
ming Valley, afterward president judge of the 
courts of Lancaster, the purchase of a farm. 
The lawyer objected to the price. ‘ But,"’ said 
the youth, ‘there is coal on it.’’ ‘‘Coal,” re- 
plied the other, “what is coal? I'd not give a 
dollar more for a farm with coal on it.’’ That 
farm has risen in the meantime from $45 to 
over $1,000 per acre, and anthracite coal, 
within the same period, has come to be reck- 
oned among the greatest of our resources. The 
area of anthracite in this State is put at 475 
square miles, and the greatest total thickness at 
113 feet, of which 80 feet are in workable beds. 
Estimating 1,000 tons per acre without the pil- 
lars, for each foot in thickness, we have 640,000 
tons per square mile, or a total of 304,000,000 
tons for each foot in depth. In 1880 there were 
mined 28,600,000 tons, and the capital invested 
was $154,000,000. At this rate the product of 
ten years will equal about one foot in depth, and 
estimating an average depth of thirty feet, the 
product of 300 years will exhaust the supply. 
We have a virtual monopoly of this mineral. 
While there is a little in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and a little in West Virginia, mining is 
so expensive, and the deposit is so small, that 
these may be omitted entirely from all esti- 
mates. 

In the production of di/uminous coal also 
Pennsylvania is first. As the southeast quarter 
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is the richest agricultural region, so the south- 
west quarter is the richest bituminous region. 
Some idea of the deposit may be obtained from 
the fact that 18,000,000 tons, nearly forty-five 
per cent. of the product of the United States, 
were produced last year. The capital invested 
is $38,000,000. 

Thirty years ago it was thought we had little 
more to learn of our resources of fuel, but the 
discovery of petroleum again revealed to us a 
source of wealth not before dreamed of. The 
extent of the deposit and duration of the supply 
are matters only of conjecture, but the product 
in one year was 23,000,000 barrels. 

Ten years ago our wealth of fuel was found 
to extend even beyond these supplies. Our re- 
sources of natural gas have enabled our manu- 
facturers to retain their supremacy in the mak- 
ing and working of iron, though Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama had been looming up as 
dangerous competitors. 

Facilities for transportation must be consid- 
ered among our resources. While nature has 
not endowed us to any considerable extent with 
navigable streams, this State is second to IIli- 
nois only in miles of railroad, having 7,700; 
while in capital ($940,000,000), in gross ($100,- 
000,000) and in net earnings ($42,000,000) we 
are first, though that State has 18,000 miles. 

Rich as our great commonwealth is in all these 
material resources, her greatest wealth lies in 
her population. The Germans of the eastern 
section have made the words “ Pennsylvania 
farmer'’’ a synonym for thrift and agricultural 
skill. The Scotch-Irish of the western, and 
particularly the southwestern section, of fine 
physical development, remarkable for vigor of 
intellect and the depth of their religious convic- 
tions; and the Yankees of the northern, and 
particularly the northeastern section, noted in 
early times for their Puritanical views and prac- 
tices, and still of world-wide fame for enterprise 
and general intelligence—these have been the 
dominating elements in a population of 4,300,- 
ooo, one-fifth of which is foreign. We furnished 
in the war of the Rebellion 366,000 men, nearly 
one-eighth of the population. At the same 
rate we are now able to put into the field an 
army of over half a million. In numbers, and 
in valuation of property, this population is sec- 
ond only to that of New York. 

Measuring public intelligence by the period- 
ical literature, we find, aside from the large 
support given to New York dailies and month- 
lies, that we have published within our own 
limits five and a half millions of copies; more 
than in any other State excepting New York. 
The total of papers and periodicals used there- 
fore probably exceeds that of any other State. 
If we measure public intelligence by the num- 
ber of children in the public schools, this State 
stands second (989,000 in 1886). If we measure 
it by the number of patents issued she stands 
second (2400). If we measure it by collegiate 
statistics we find her second in value of college 
real estate, third in proceeds of college endow- 
ments, and third in*number of collegiate stu- 
dents. Measuring by the sum expended upon 
our public schools, she stands fourth, expending 
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$9,800,000. We have to acknowledge 146,000, 
over 10 years old, that cannot read. 

But the numbers, property, and intelligence of 
our population are not the only characteristics 
that make this the most valuable of our re- 
sources. Their industry must be regarded, and 
this introduces the second division of the sub- 
ject assigned, 


THE INDUSTRIES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


One-third of our total population is set down 
by statisticians as engaged in what are called 
the occupations. When the children and those 
women not credited with an occupation are de- 
ducted, it is seen that there can be few idlers. 

One-fifth of our labor is expended in agri- 
culture, and while our state is fourteenth in 
number of acres under cultivation, itis fourth in 
aggregate value of farms, and second only to 
New York in the value of machinery employed. 
The average size of farms is 93 acres, which is 
as much as can be well cultivated with one pair 
of horses, and indicates that farming is likely to 
be a prominent industry in this state for long 
years tocome. But one other state has as many 
small farms, of from 3 to 1oacres. This also is 
strong testimony that the farmers are both skill- 
ful and thorough. This great conservative class 
represents in itself both the warring elements, 
capital and labor. The harmonizing influence 
exerted by it in the great tumult and strife can 
hardly be overestimated. 

One-eighth of the labor is consumed in the 
employment of trade and tranSportation upon 
our roads, canals, and rail-roads (180,000). 

Over one-third of the labor is expended in 
manufactures and mining (528,000, or thirty-six 
per cent). Between 1870 and 1880 the produc- 
tion of iron and steel in this state increased 97 
per cent., and in the latter year we produced 51 
per cent. of the pig iron, 46 per cent. of the 
rolled iron, and 56 per cent of the steel ingots 
made in the whole United states. 115,000 hands 
were employed, $25,000,000 were paid in wages, 
and the vaue of the product was 145,000,000. 
Founderies and machine shops employed 24,000 
hands, paid in wages $10,000,000 and yielded a 
product of $35,000,000. 

In sawed lumber we rank next to Michigan 
only. There were employed 15,000 hands who 
received in wages nearly $3,000,000, and pro- 
duced lumber valued at $22,000,000. 

Of two hundred manufacturing industries 
prominent in the United States, this State stands 
FIRST in about ome-seventh of the entire num- 
ber, as follows: iron and steel, cutlery and edge 
tools, iron pipe (two-thirds of all in United 
States), iron nuts and bolts, car and carriage 
springs, saws, dentists’ materials, drugs and 
chemicals, carpets (nearly one-half of all in the 
United States), leather, dressed skins, glass, 
mixed textiles, cars, slate, capital invested in 
flouring, and tile, glue, wood pulp, paper bags, 
emery wheels, blacking, cork cutting, type found- 
ing, stereotyping and electrotyping, stencils and 
brands, jewelry and instrument cases, watch 
cases, lightning rods and umbrellas. Seven 
of these industries produce each from $7,000,000 
to $41,000,000 annually. 
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In about one-fifth of the two hundred she 
stands SECOND: sawed and planed lumber, fur- 
niture, upholstering carpentering, files (Rhode 
Island is first); woolen goods, clothing, shirts, 
brooms and brushes, bridge building, brass cast- 
ings, tin, copper and sheet-iron ware, hardware, 
lock and gunsmithing, models and patterns, sur- 
gical appliances, patent medicines, paints, lime, 
curried leather, confectionery, sugar, bread, 
butter and molasses, coffees and spices, paper, 
blank-books, ink, photographs, lithographs, 
looking-glasses, spectacles, black-smithing, 
wheel-wrighting, washing machines, marble and 
stone work, tobacco, malt, and malt liquors. 
Nine of these produce annually from $7,000,000 
to $32,000,000 each. 

Nearly one-sixth of the laboring population 
are classified as ‘‘laborers’’ distinct from those 
already mentioned ; and about one-seventh of 
the labor is classified as professional. 

Summing up the resources of capital, there 
are in manufactures $474,000,000, producing 
$74,000,000; in coal mining, $192,000,000, pro- 
ducing $60,000,000: railroads, $940,000,000, pro- 
ducing (net) $42,000,000; and in farms, $975,- 
000,000, In the industries there are one-third 
of the whole, 4,300,000, divided as follows: 
agriculture, one-fifth; manufacturing and min- 
ing, one-third; trade and transportation, one- 
eighth; other laborers, one-sixth; and profes- 
sionals, one-seventh. 

The resources of Pennsylvania in extent, in 
value, in utility, in variety, are almost incred- 
ible. The variety of the industries is probably 
without parallel in this country. What have 
these facts to do with education? 

1. They show what education has done. \taly 
harvests as she did two thousand years ago. 
China, South America, and even our own south- 
ern States, have vast undeveloped stores of 
underground wealth, awaiting the spread of in- 
telligence. To farm well on a small scale, to 
locate mineral deposits, to drill wells, to sink 
slopes and shafts, to devise and manage ma- 
chinery, require wide-spread intelligence. 

2. These resources and industries tend to con- 
dition the education of the State. \t tends to 
be. pre-eminently practical. The lower educa- 
tion will aim at the development of intelligence, 
but the higher is beset by the temptation to sac- 
rifice liberal culture to special training. 

3. A view of the resources and industries, and 
a comparison of these with the sum annually 
expended upon our public schools, suggests that 
a very large increase of this sum not only is 
possible, but also would prove from a business 
point of view a highly profitable investment. 

A view of this kind also suggests to the enter- 
prising young man who has been reflecting 
upon Horace Greeley’s advice, that where re- 
sources are so great and widely distributed, and 
industries are so wonderfully diversified, more 
inviting opportunities will present themselves 
than even in the great West. 


COMMITTEES. 
The chair appointed the following com- 


mittees : 
On Auditing Treasurer’ s Accounts—Geo. 
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M. Philips, Elizabeth Lloyd and Wm. 


Noetling. ' 
On Resolutions—G. H. Hugus, Miss Car- 
rie E. Altenderfer, Miss A. L. Crowe, Boyd 
Trescott, W. B. Gillet. 
Adjourned to 2 p. m. 


— —_ — 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


N calling to order, announcements were 
() made relative to proposed excursions, 
after which Prof. D. T. REILEy, principal of 
Collegiate Institute, Lewistown, Pa., read the 
following paper in answer to the question, 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK ? 


One commandment of our Saviour we are dis- 
regarding more and more—to take no thought 
fom the morrow, what we shall eat or what we 
shall drink — is almost lost to sight while 
science and philanthropy are largely supple- 
menting Providence; and so far have these 
influential factors reached in their moral power 
alone that to fix the sobriquet of slavery is suf- 
ficient to destroy almost anything except sin. 
Malthus and his disciples, who found benefits 
to the human race in war, famine, pestilence 
and every destructive horror, slunk away from the 
fire opened upon them by the instinct of self- 
preservation, and were non-suited by the judg- 
ment of men whose fear demanded a cover from 
those arrows that fly in clouds and hit at a ven- 
ture. 

Within our times another brood of Malthu- 
sians has been hatched under the wings of 
science itself, and development with the survi- 
val of the fittest opens the way on which the inex- 
orable law of nature moves as it crushes out the 
weak and helpless and crowns those who have 
run its gauntlet; but again, love of man and 
love of self compel science to help in preserv- 
ing and perpetuating the physically, mentally 
and morally weak. And so well have they al- 
ready succeeded, and so rapidly is the average 
of human life rising, that the tables of life rates 
have been broken in fifty years, and life insur- 
ance companies have been compelled to reduce 
their assessments; and a most eminent English 
physiologist asserts that with the knowledge now 
in view the average of human life might be 
raised above sixty instead of dallying among 
the thirties. What a prospect is there for our 
posterity! When alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
opium, chloral and all other poisons shall be 
utterly wiped out with the besom of law, when 
cures shall be found for every disease, and 
health boards and common sense shall prevent 
disease and destroy its seeds, when sugar and 
saleratus shall ruin teeth and stomach no longer, 
when the eater of pie shall be imprisoned or 
hung, then may man hope to see again the @/as 
remota of Horace and the millennium of the 
patriarchs. 

But looking through the vista of te: genera- 
tions, even at the present rate of increase, our 
country alone would contain forty times the 
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present population of the whole world; each 
person would have as his share, after dividing 
up land and water, the mountains, the deserts, 
and Alaska, a city lot 25 feet by 100. Oh, how 
old Malthus would laugh could he see that time ! 
Man proposes, but God disposes. 

Of the intoxicating question of the day there is 
no need to speak. It is a settled question, a 
lost cause. The people are determined, if they 
cannot slay, to bind this Minotaur with the 
strongest fetters the law can forge. One thing it 
itis to be hoped will be attained, to wipe out what 
for a quarter of a century has been a reproach to 
ournation. To-day we are twitted with this, that 
had it not been for rum we could not have 
crushed the rebellion, kept up our credit and car- 
ried our debts ; and there is too much truth inthe 
fling. The government increased the price of the 
material five-fold, and divided the profits with 
the saloon keepers. We plume ourselves on 
paying our debt and upon the reduction of taxes, 
but we have turned the bread ard clothes of 
the poor into ill-gotten gain. Either annihilate 
the traffic or give them rum as cheap as possi- 
ble, and above all let the government keep out 
of the business and drive the clearing house of 
the liquor sellers out of the National Capitol. 
Raw whiskey costs about 13 cents a gallon, the 
government duty is go cents. So the govern- 
ment, that is you and I, make 400 per cent. out 
of this article at its first production. 

Let us now turn to the more agreeable 
subject of tea and coffee. The method of 
obtaining a decoction of these two poisons 
is familiar to every one, and their universal 
use for so many generations has pointed the 
law of heredity in the remarkable and uni- 
versal craving of the youngest child for them. 
The base in them is the same; an alkaloid 
rich in nitrogen and apparently assimilating 
rapidly with the nervous system. The same 
base is in the leaves which the South American 
Indians chew when they carry the heavy loads 
of silver ore upward and out of the deep mines 
of Peru. A great fight is being made in Europe 
against their use, on account of the drinking 
habits of our neighbors on the other side of the 
ditch with which some of us may not be familiar. 
Not only are tea and coffee used at the three 
regular times of refreshment daily—our break- 
fast almost universally abroad being a cup of 
coffee—but at every social call you are offered 
a cup of either, and the amount thus consumed 
by the fair sex is almost incredible. Toward the 
west and north tea is the favorite, but toward 
the east and south coffee is preferred, especially 
by the men ; and the cafés, French named, have 
their constant quota drinking black coffee and 
smoking cigarettes, and whenever the weather 
permits crowding the sidewalks and invading 
the streets. 

The preparation of the Turkish coffee, which 
I first saw among the Greeks who had learned 
its use from their conquerors, was a curiosity. 
It was handed to me in a small cup and saucer 
without a spoon. I drank a little of it and 
found it becoming thicker until it became of the 
consistency of paste and refused to pour. I 
found that it was the custom to drink it all; that 
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the pasty mass was the grain ground to flour, and 
that you were expected to keep the contents of 
your cup sufficiently liquid to drink by a dex- 
terous twirling of your cup—a sleight of hand in 
which I never became proficient, and gener- 
ally left some of the mass in the bottom of my 
cup. There is no such thing as coffee grounds 
in Greece or Turkey. The coffee mill is most 
nearly like a brass syringe 12 or 15 inches long 
and 2 or 3 in diameter, with a crank in the end 
to turn the machinery which grinds this ‘‘ new- 
process” coffee-flour. This drinking habit is 
not so bad in this country, but it is growing, and 
its worst forms have their votaries. My atten- 
tion was called many years ago to the state- 
ment of a German scientist, most emphatically 
asserting the evils of their use to the race, 
especially through women, saying among other 
things that \it was worse than whiskey; but 
everything is worse than whiskey—even ice- 
water. But the war upon them is fast be- 
coming more bitter and universal, and ¢/eism 
has become an accepted term in the same sense 
as alcoholism. 

A writer lately in the London Lancet, a jour- 
nal which stands at the head of its class, de- 
scribes all the nervous troubles resultant from 
the use of tea and coffee, and opens a Pandora 
box of evils without leaving hope. In a recent 
number of the same journal were published the 
results of investigations as to which retarded the 
digestion most, tea or coffee; and the answer 
was, tea. So after dinner better coffee than tea, 
and better still, nothing than coffee. Hot 


water in them causes the aid in digestion which 


is claimed for their use, and this is also con- 
demned as a stimulant by physicians, as are 
alcohol and spices. 

These = are the more dangerous and 
injurious because they are so universal, especi- 
ally among women; and so insidious, striking 
at the nervous system of man, but so gradually 
and so occultly that they are like the teredo, 
which will riddle the hulk of a ship seeming fair 
to the eye, even until there is not a sound plank 
in the frame. We were brought up in the idea 
that they were good for grown people, but not 
for children ; that what was sauce for the goose 
and gander was not for the gosling ; but science 
tells us that we are all. being involved in one 
way or another in these inroads upon the vigor 
of mankind. Women, beware! You are tak- 
ing rum away from men, and it serves them 
right, as they abused their liberty; but they have 
their revenge by taking tea and coffee away from 
you. Never mind—you will have fresher and 
cleaner complexions, and the children will not 
be sent to bed so often without their suppers. 
To think that the cup that ‘‘ cheers but not ine- 
briates "’ should come to this! Austria is be- 
sotted by coffee, and coffee has helped the fall 
of the abolitionist Turk. 

Tremendous is the increase of the consump- 
tion of tea and coffee among us. We grudge 
not tea to the teetotalers, for they won the right 
to one vice; but we think of the increasing myr- 
iads of hard-working women, who perdiurnally 
keep the tea-stew hot to drive the nerves to work, 
or to supply the want of proper food—and such 
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in the past has been the source of the best sinew 
and nerve of the country. What will be the 
American of the future? If alcohol is destroy- 
ing his will power, and theine is to destroy his 
nerve, what will he be? 

Milk and water are the only two drinks which 
nature has provided. Milk is both food and 
drink, giving the formula of nature for the sup- 
port of young life, providing with unerring om- 
niscence for every demand of growth, It is not 
a poison. The fact that nature provides it, 
though not exactly without money and without 
price, yet provides it, is a better guarantee than 
all the certificates of analytical chemists and 
physiologists the world around. No better illus- 
tration of the mighty power of this compound 
of Nature’s laboratory is there than when it is 
poured down the mouth of a flabby, gelatinous 
calf as it staggers to the fountain of life. Think 
in two months how many pounds of bone, sinew, 
muscle and nervous fibre have been stored and 
assimilated! It is almost like running molten 
metal into a mould. There may be a little 
shortage of phosphorus, but the calf does not 
need much brains—the lack of brains makes 
a great many—the present advanced stage of 
the artificial and scientific nutrition and devel- 
opment of brains by the phosphatic treatment 
will remedy this defect, and science may ad- 
vance so far as to form brains to order, and tell 
us how many grains of phosphorus there are in 
the plays of Shakespeare. But there is nothing 
perfect in nature but its laws. 

And 1st. Physiologists doubt its perfect adapt- 
ability to adults. Nature did not intend it for 
this use. Indications of this are seen in a quite 
common distaste for it, and in the many ways it 
disagrees with different persons. Therefore ex- 
perience and inference will teach us to use it as 
a supplementary food. 

2d. There are positive dangers connected 
with its consumption. The cow is liable to dis- 
ease, acute and chronic, detected and unde- 
tected. Here we are at the mercy of the milk- 
man. 

3d. As nature evidently intended that it 
should never be exposed to the air, so it is nat- 
urally the most delicate of liquids. One instance 
of this is in its character of rapidly absorbing 
germs from the atmosphere—many epidemics 
of scarlet fever having been caused by the milk 
coming from the house where the disease existed, 
though the persons infected had never entered 
the milk-room. Typhoid fever and cholera 
have been charged to it as absorbing poison left 
in the cans after rinsing with infected water, 
but this charge was open to suspicion of an 
early morning visit to an infected city pump. 

Water is the natural drink. Beasts seek it by 
instinct. Man receives it without teaching. It 
is the supplement of thirst. Nature's big reser- 
voir is the ocean whence it is piped into the air 
by heat, and as it falls from Nature’s condenser, 
carrying with it carbonic acid, pure air, and am- 
monia, it is a perfect drink. While no food, it 
is our great necessity, and Nature's great alem- 
bic. It is above us, beneath us, and nine- 
tenths of ourselves. It is solidified in ice, crys- 
tallized in fruit, and giving its hands to acid and 
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base, brings them together and twists out of them 
the most beautiful of Nature's ornaments. It is 
before food, with it, and after it. What would 
we do without water? I donot know. Ask the 
Esquimaux. 

I have said that water as it falls from heaven 
is a perfect drink ; and it is also the great solvent. 
In greater or less degree everything pays it 
tribute. Gold only yields to the strongest acid, 
and then under great heat ; but the ocean is said 
to have more gold in solution than has ever 
been dug out of the earth by man. So water 
as it filters through the ground and oozes through 
the rocks takes with it as it passes a little of 
everything it finds. It fairly samples every 
chemical compound in its course. Springs 
have been found in all times which have been 
Nature’s drug stores, and pharmaceutical sci- 
ence cannot but imitate them to-day. 

But medicine will not do for a steady drink, 
and here we ate brought to face the hard ques- 
thon of hard water. In the parts of the country 
where the soil is sandy, from the cretaceous to 
the newest formations, the water is more or less 
soft. Hard water comes out of the rocks about 
us, as here, and Dame Nature as she dishes out 
the water serves us with a slice of the rock. It 
is the terror of the washerwoman, who fights the 
enemy with bi-carbonate of soda and boracic 
acid ; but we take it straight, and it hurts us more 
than it does our clothes. For children when 
giving up milk and turning their glue to bones 
it may be the better; but for adults who have all 
the bone they want and have not, from age, the 
vigor to throw off foreign and unnecessary sub- 
stances, it hastens the brittleness of old bones, 
supplies the food and excitement of rheumatism; 
it fits us for and accelerates heart disease and 
Bright's disease, with their impish train, and 
makes us dream we are limestone caverns in 
which stalactites, like drooping vines, and 
stalagmites, like growing trees, are reaching 
toward each other. 

Hard water is an imperfection of nature, but 
contaminated water hard or soft is man’s work 
and a far worse work; for man can always beat 
nature and give her odds. It gives us typhoid 
fever and its relatives, dysentery with its con- 
nections ; it is a vehicle for cholera (Corea) and 
is held responsible for more perhaps than its 
share of acute diseases. It is made a suspected 
party in every case of trouble that may be 
traced to a germ. 

First, let us understand what we mean by 
contaminated water in what we are about to 
say. Water that is unclean to the eye or nose 
or tongue need deceive no one; but water may 
be as clear as crystal, smell of nothing, and 
have the taste of the old oaken bucket, and yet 
be full of the most deadly poison. Again, be- 
cause one person or a hundred may have drunk 
from a well with no bad effect, is no more evi 
dence that there is no poison in it than it would 
be to say that because every one who is exposed 
to smallpox or scarlet fever does not sicken 
with the disease, therefore there is no such 
thing as smallpox or scarlet fever. All this 


depends on the virulence or abundance of the 
poison and the power of resistance in the sub- 
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ject. The germs of disease have so far never 
been detected with the strongest miscroscope, 
although the typhoid fever.germs have been 
propagated from a subject. But there are two 
danger signals in water which can be uner- 
ringly detected by analysis. The one is free 
ammonia, which points to the pollution of the 
water from animal decay of some sort and is 
relied upon as a basis of the possibility of 
typhoid germs. 

To make the proposition plainer, typhoid 
fever is not caught by the lungs, but by the 
stomach. You can nurse a typhoid patient 
without danger, but you must be careful what 
you drink and what you eat on the premises. 
You understand what I mean, then, when I say 
that typhoid germs cannot be expected in 
water where there is no trace of animal decay 
or excretion. Whether the germs are in the 
ammonia atoms or not science saith not as yet. 
So far authorities agree, if they ever do agree 
about anything, that typhoid fever is called a 
country disease, a well disease. By the records, 
cities which have water from approved sources 
are almost entirely free from the plague, while 
those who depend upon wells help the country 
people in swelling the numbers of the victims 
of this fell disease. Dr. Burrill in 7he Micro- 
scope, Nov. 1886, endorses the statement that 
there are in the United States 25,000 deaths 
from typhoid fever and 1,500,000 cases yearly. 
Leaving out the value of the lives, the money 
cost must be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $200,000,000, perhaps very much more. Yet 
it is almost wholly preventable. Surely it may 
be put in the same category with rum, ice-water, 
tea and coffee. 

The other substance which may be detected 
in water is albuminoid ammonia, which results 
from the decomposition of vegetable matter, 
and is productive of dysenterie diseases. Water 
which is full of dead grass or brush or leaves 
should be avoided. 

This matter of the quality of drinking water 
I would press especially upon teachers. They 
should inform themselves upon the subject out 
of which I have struck but a few points. They 
should inform themselves upon the principles 
involved, in a manner that should enable them 
to use the principles practically. First comes 
the question of the drinking water for the school 
children, and secondly, the instruction of those 
within their reach as to the dangers to be 
avoided and the safeguards to be used. The 
methods of contamination are so varied that 
common sense with some scientific knowledge 
and study of cases is all that any but experts 
can expect. The dip and strike of rock strata 
any one can notice and calculate. I have seen 
a well on a farm polluted from a barnyard in a 
few hours after a rain although the barn was 150 
yards away and down hill. I traced once, not 
as an amateur, but as the President of a health 
board, an epidemic of twenty cases of typhoid 
to a well, and thence by going at right angles 
to the dip, found its cause. In limestone regions 
wells are always uncertain in their connections. 

In loose soils no certain time or distance can 
) be given. Better avoid the appearance of evil. 
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Filters should imperatively be used for all 
water. They will not take out typhoid and 
similar germs but they will all other deleterious 
matters. To buy them they are very dear, to 
make them they are very cheap, and perhaps 
better. A common twenty-cent pail with holes 
in the bottom then filled as deep or high as you 
wish with very fine gravel or sand and charcoal 
(animal preferred), a cover with holes let down 
two inches from the top, makes as good a filter 
as youcan buy. Hang this on your pump and 
catch the water as it runs through. If boiled 
no filter is needed. 

What shall we drink? We say again, rain 
water properly stored in cisterns. Every cistern 
should have a filter of brick within it, in which 
the pump shall stand. In addition it should be 
cleansed at least twice a year, as bacteria rap- 
idly generate in still water. This is one way 
to pursue that we may not be anxious about the 
morrow. We may then have no apprehension 
or fear about what we shall drink, but depend 
upon the bounty of nature and a clean roof 
for the ambrosia of this life. But if you will to 
drink milk, then keep your own cow and be 
sure that she is .in perfect health. Otherwise, 
like Prof. Huxley, boil it always, and do with- 
out your cream. 


Prof. THos. H. Dinsmore, of the State 
Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, ad- 
dressed the Association on 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


A teacher myself, I have always esteemed it 
a privilege and honor to address other teachers, 
and I regard it as a specially high honor to be 
invited to address this Association. Although 
a worker in a distant field, | am fortunate in 
being the bearer of greetings from hosts of Penn- 
sylvania teachers who are giving to all grades 
of institutions of learning in Kansas and the 
whole West, the benefit of the training received 
here. They remember their old home with 
filial affection, and would be glad if they could 
be with us here to-day. 

We are now to consider one of the most im- 
portant of all subjects that could be brought be- 
fore a body of teachers—one of the most vital 
points in our teaching. My own work includes 
Physics, Chemistry and Physiology, and the ad- 
vancement in this age is so wonderful that one 
can hardly do more than mark the forward steps. 
But to the common school teacher, Physiology 
must hold the first place, from its practical bear- 
ing upon every hour of every day’s work, The 
care of the body, the implanting of ideas that 
shall ensure intelligent care and protection of 
the a health—these cannot, dare not be 
overlooked, else our work in mental develop- 
ment is worse than wasted. Too many of us 
teachers have been neglectful in this matter for 
years, and it is a hopeful sign that whole com- 
munities, great commonwealths, are waking up 
to its importance, and requiring its introduction 
into their schools of every grade, and giving it 
a practical bearing upon the life of the pupil— 
training him to cultivate good habits of life, and 
to shun those which are hurtful, and giving him 





a reason for both. Your own great State is one 
of those that have taken a stand upon the en- 
lightened side of this question; you have been 
enjoined to make this subject a study, and to 
give instruction therein to every child. It may 
be useful, therefore, to compare views, that each 
of us may learn of the other. 

We teachers must begin by acquiring a thor- 
ough understanding of the subject, which can 
result only from careful study, close examina- 
tion, practical experiment and illustration. The 
charts and the manikin are useful helps, but 
you must be able to work without them, or you 
cannot work to advantage with them. To get 
real, accurate knowledge of the body, I recom- 
mend actual dissection. Do not be surprised; 
our teachers are doing it, and profiting by it. 
Why not? If you wanted to study a watch, 
would you not have to take it apart? As we 
cannot always have a human heart or other de- 
sired organ, we must fall back upon the dog or 
some other animal. Is it any more indelicate- 
for a young lady to use the heart of an animal 
for examination and demonstration, than to cook 
it for the table? It is the true road to knowl- 
edge, and those who try it, find it fascinating 
work, and when they come to teach it, have en- 
thusiastic classes. And this knowledge is to the 
last degree practical. Any medical man will 
tell you, for instance, that the kidneys of ani- 
mals are as likely to be diseased as in man; yet 
ignorance of this fact results in their very gene- 
ral use as food. If you have ever dissected 
them, you do not care to eat them afterwards. 
To be sure, a general adoption of this view 
would decrease the number of dogs; but in 
some communities this would not be regarded 
as an unmixed evil—perhaps even as a praise- 
worthy effort. The kind of work done by this 
actual contact with things is very different from 
the best results obtained from charts. 

Then we have the grandest opportunity for 
practical work in the direction of careful instruc- 
tion in Hygiene. I fear we are making thou- 
sands of nervous children in many of our schools, 
where they are shut up from g to 4 o'clock, in 
close rooms, without proper exercise. Every 
farmer knows that to treat a good colt in that 
way would ruin him, yet he wonders that the 
children do not reach the stature and strength 
of their parents. Half a day in school—g o'clock 
to 12—is long enough for any child under to 
years of age. ‘But it will keep them back!” 
Well, let it keep them back; so much the better 
for them and you. See what boys and girls we 
‘‘ graduate,’’ as we call it! Why, our girls finish 
their education, and assume the responsibility 
of wifehood and motherhood before they have 
even attained their full growth! Would they 
not better be kept back? By every delay we 
can secure, we shall strengthen the minds and 
bodies of the coming generations. Again, the 
ventilation of our school houses is a very gene- 
ral failure. All of us know at least the crude 
methods of securing pure air—most of us know 
good and safe methods; yet how many school- 
rooms are sealed during school hours from Sep- 
tember to April! We know our duty, but do it 
not. 
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But your law requires the teaching of physi- 
ology and hygiene ‘‘with special reference to the 
effect of stimulants and narcotics.”” In Kansas 
we try to do it, and no doubt you do here; but 
many of us are at a loss for effective methods, 
however willing we may be to do our duty. We 
will give a short time to illustrating the nature 
and presence of alcohol. To the eye it resem- 
bles water; but it is readily known by its smell 
and by the readiness with which it burns and 
gives its characteristic flame. Show that it is a 
product of fermentation, giving example of the 
common yeast ferment. So far no apparatus 
is required ; but to show the presence of alcohol 
in the intoxicating beverages requires distilla- 
tion; and many think that requires an expen- 
sive and complex apparatus. No such thing ; 
a few cents’ worth of glass tubing, a mucilage 
bottle, an old cartridge-shell, a wide-mouthed 
jar, a goblet to receive the product, are all that 
is needed. Fix the end of the cartridge-shell on 
the top of the mucilage bottle, insert a wick, and 
you have your lamp—over it a piece of wire 
netting supports the bottle containing your spec- 
imen beverage ; inimerse in it one end of a tube 

assing out through the cork, and bent into a 
a loop to pass down into the jar (which is 
filled with cold water for a condenser), and out 
to the goblet. The lamp is lighted, the bever- 
age heated to the point of giving off the alco- 
hol, which is condensed in the tube, and drops 
from the free end into the goblet, where its na- 
ture is tested by smell and ignition. There is 
not 25 cents’ worth of apparatus, all told; and 
there is no teacher who cannot work this simple 
experiment. [Experiment shown.| Having 
thus shown the presence of alcohol in the com- 
mon beverages, go on to demonstrate its effect 
upon the vital organs; you can show that it co- 
agulates albumen, and therefore retards diges- 
tion; and unfortunately, in too many communi- 
ties its action upon the brain is only too fully 
demonstrated daily in the streets—we donot 
have so much of that nowin Kansas. There is 
a still simpler experiment to prove the presence 
of alcohol in wine or whiskey, by taking a two- 
ounce bottle and holding it over the flame of a 
lamp, keeping it in motion to prevent the bottle 
breaking until it boils, when the alcohol rising 
may be caught in a sponge stopper and ignited; 
this experiment costs nothing. 

Show the children water and alcohol side by 
side, and contrast their effects ;: the one is God's 
water of life, that builds up the body, keeps it 
fresh and pure, cleanses it without and within; 
the other is the water of death, the “ fire-water"’ 
that burns up the body, the home, the farm— 
that causes a man to kill his best friend, and 
crush out the life he has sworn to cherish and 
defend. God only knows how much money, 
and blood, and tears this water of death had 
cost Kansas until the people rid themselves of 
it. I went there a high-license man; I have 
become a Prohibitionist who insists on putting 
alcohol out of the way. The saloons are gone 


—the streets are quiet, and a lady or a child may 
go everywhere without a fear—life and property 
are safe, and wealth and population are increas- 
ing. The few who could not stand civilization 
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have left us, but last year 250,000 people came 
in to build the happiest homes on earth, and 
rear their children out of sight of the saloon to 
a noble manhood and womanhood. Come and 
see us, friends, and you will come home re- 
solved to work for the same results in your own 
State. 

The discussion of the address was opened 
by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National Superin- 
tenden of Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
of Hyde Park, Massachusetts, as follows: 


“Let us make man in our image after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion.”’ Here, 
at the very outset of Revelation, we have our 
Maker’s plan for the individual. Of such indi- 
viduals was the race to be constituted, and to 
dwell in God's own ideal state of liberty. How 
that plan has been marred, you know. His- 
tory, sacred and profane, tells us how man 
lapsed into barbarism, and the power that be- 
longed to the individual passed into the hands 
of kings, who themselves were ruled by devils. 
Here in our country we are striving to bring 
man back toward God's ideal; and tgth century 
thought trends in the direction of the value of 
the individual. The very foundation of the 
State rests upon the capacity of the individual 
for measuring up to God's ideal; and it depends 
upon the success of our effort to restore that 
ideal, whether the great Republic shall stand 
the test of time. It has been said that ‘‘ God 
takes care of children, fools, and the United 
States; ’’ but unless we can train the individual 
citizen for true sovereignty, Heaven will not 
suffer us to long remain. 

What are we doing, friends and teachers, 
to discharge this great responsibility ? We have 
the church, the home the school—yet the cost 
of strong drink in a single year is seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and God only knows 
what that means in physical, mental and moral 
degeneracy. From the watchmen on the walls 
comes the warning cry—‘‘Close the saloon or 
die !’’ but the politician counts noses, and think- 
ing those that are with the saloons are more than 
those that are with uf, is either silent or actively 
against us. So the degradation of the individ- 
ual goes on—and how long will the aggregate 
we call the State survive the disintegration of 
its units? In the last analysis, the opposition to 
temperance agitation is founded in a callous 
selfishness, based upon the money that is made 
out of the drink. In some places the majority 
want drink, and of course vote for it: in others, 
many are undecided and stand neutral, whose 
impulses are good, but who have not been edu- 
cated on the question ; in a few, thank God, the 
majority are against thé saloon, and have closed 
its doors, we trust forever. How shall we reach 
these undecided neutrals, and make them a 
power for good? 

Teachers of Pennsylvania, in your hands and 
those of your colleagues throughout the land, is 
the future destiny of this great Republic. The 
time has come when this drink question must 
be met by instruction in the public schools. 
After generations of moral suasion and legal! 
enactment, it is yet unsolved, and drink stil! 
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rolls its waves of ruin over the land, In spite of 
the testimony of science that alcohol isa poison, 
there are thousands, yes millions, who think 
a little of it is a good thing—not knowing or be- 
lieving that little will create an appetite for more, 
and will end by making them slaves; so they 
goon drinking and voting to fasten the curse 
upon their neighbors as well as themselves. 
Our hope for the future is in teaching our chil- 
dren the nature of the drink—that it isa poison, 
and one whose tendency is to create an appetite 
for itself. We have not been idle in the matter; 
in five years the Woman s Christian Temperance 
Union has agitated this question, with the result 
that laws have been passed in thirty-two States 
and Territories providing for instruction in the 
schools upon this subject—and your state 
is one of them. Your law requires that in 
every school shall be taught the elements of 
Physiology and Hygiene, ‘‘ with special refer- 
ence to the effects of stimulants and narcotics.” 
Should there be any difficulty in understanding 
that language? You are to give scientific tem- 
perance instruction—to drill into the mind and 
heart and conscience of the child that these 
stimulants are poisons, that it is their nature 
that a little creates the appetite for more, and 
therefore safety requires abstinence. It was a 
keen Japanese mind that stated it thus: “ First 
the man takes a drink; then the drink takes a 
drink; then the drink takes the man.”” TZhaz¢ 
is what we want taught to the children in the 
schools, under the provision that scientific tem- 
perance instruction shall be given to every child 


in every school, which is the only fair construc- 


tion of your Pennsylvania law. ‘Teachers, what 
are you doing about it? I know you are using 
all sorts of books, and teaching something from 
them ; but are you doing it ‘‘ with special refer- 
ence’ to the nature and effects of alcohol? 
and if not, why not? Remember, it is to 
be scientific instruction—not goody-goody talk 
and anecdotes. We are not to fulminate against 
alcohol and never mention the drinks that con- 
tain it; we must tell the children this poison is 
contained in whiskey, and wine, and beer, 
and cider. In our battle with the brewies 
of the Northwest, they were quite willing we 
should preach against drunkenness, but we 
must not make people afraid of the drink. They 
wanted us to teach that alcohol was produced 
in making bread as well as beer; but they did 
not like us to call attention to the fact that it 
passes off from the bread, and stays in the beer. 
We can not hope to correct the drinking habit 
except by furnishing an intelligent reason for 
abstinence. The experiments given here this af- 
ternoon are capital evidence. Show to a hundred 
boys that poison can be distilled from common 
drinks, show them the effects of that poison, and 
ninety-nine of them will be converted—the hun- 
dredth would go wrong anyway, from natural 
tendency in the wrong direction. The profes- 
sor has given you an excellent practical demon- 
stration to take home to your schools. 

A word on the question of text-books. I mean 
no disrespectto,oral instruction, nor do I under- 
value the moral lessons which every faithful 
teacher will impress in connection with this sub- 
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jectas occasions offer ; but I think you will agree 
with me that but few teachers are so well pre- 
pared as to teach the subject without text-books. 
The books in the hands of pupils will secure reg- 
ular, systematic attention to the study ; besides 
the great service rendered by the books taken 
home by the pupils, as missionaries in many 
a family. Then, although the law provides that 
physiology be taught as ‘‘a regular branch,” it 
1s surprising how ingenious some people are in 
getting round it; butthe use of the book prevents 
this. The law of Congress definitely requires 
it to be taught “ with text-books in the hands of 
pupils ;’’ the miserable book-agents and con- 
temptible liquor-sellers did not succeed in hood- 
winking those level-headed men when once 
they had decided to help us. In Vermont, text- 
books are required wherever children can read, 
and oral instruction where they cannot; this is 
important, since half the children never get fur- 
ther than the primary grade, and we must save 
them there if ever. Unless we soon close up 
the saloons, we shall never round out a second 
century as a self-governing people; and if we 
are to close them soon, we must reach the chil- 
dren now. It has been charged that we who 
are pressing this question have a money interest 
in particular books: God knows that we have 
not a penny’s worth—it is only a rehash of the 
slanders of the saloon people. If the books you 
have are unsatisfactory, flood the publishers 
with letters of criticism, and help us force them 
to revise their work, and gives us what we need. 
With them it is merely a question of saving ex- 
pense; with us it is life or death. I know you 
are crowded with work, but we cannot afford 
to shut this out. Civilization must destroy the 
saloon, or the saloon will destroy civilization. So 
long as any believes a little alcohol is good, 
they will drink it, it will create the appetite, and 
the appetite will vote to keep open the saloon. 
Consumers of drink die early—their ranks must 
be recruited ; their money-earning capacity is 
earlier lost—more recruits are needed; the 
saloon is reaching out for your pupils. Can you 
afford to shut out this most important instruction ? 
As you love the flag that cost us so much—as 
you love that which it represents, the right of 
man to self-government, I implore you to make 
room for this work in every school. 

Perhaps few of us realize how large a factor 
in the salvation of the world are the teachers 
of America to-day. The good work is reaching 
out into Japan, Hawaii, and is already estab- 
lished in Great Britain, and preparing to invade 
the Continent; but if we fail here, what will 
follow? Once more I ask you, teachers, What 
are you doing, what will you do, to carry out 
God's plan for the salvation of the race? If 
you do your duty, you will have the lasting 
gratitude of the motherhood of America and of 
the world, and above all, the blessing of that 
God whose service this is. If you have not 
heretofore done all you could, will you not re- 
solve to begin to-day? 

“ But suppose we fail?’’ Well, if after all of 
us have done all we can, the majority should 
still go wrong, then we should have to conclude 
that man is not capable of that for which God’s 
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word says He designed him. You and | can- 
not believe that: so we have faith that it will 
not go wrong—that if we “train up the child in 
the way he should go, when he is old he will 
not depart from it.”” Let us, then, all work to- 
gether, to save the children of to-day and the 
nation of to-morrow. 

Miss Dorrs read a selection, after which 
a short recess was taken, and upon calling 
to order, a motion was carried to take up 
the report of the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, which was done, and the 
several articles and sections passed. upon 
seriatim, resulting in the final adoption of 


the following 
CONSTITUTION AND BY LAWS. 

PREAMBLE.—To elevate the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of educa- 
cation in Pennsylvania, we have organized an 
Association and hereby adopt the following 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Article I—Name. 

This organization shall be known as the 

“Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association.”’ 
Article I1.—Membership. 

Teachers, School Officers, and other friends 
of education, may become members of this 
Association on payment of one dollar, and may 
continue their membership by paying an annual 
fee of one dollar; and on the payment of ten 
dollars at one time they shall become Life 
members. 

Article I11—Meetings. 

One stated meeting shall be held annually, 
beginning on such day as the Association or its 
Executive Committee may determine. Special 
meetings may be held at the option of the 
Association, or upon the call of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article 1V.— Officers. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall 
be a President, two Vice-Presidents (one lady 
and one gentleman), a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and a Ticket Agent. 

Sec. 2. The President and Vice-Presidents 
shall perform the duties usually devolving upon 
such officers. The President shall be ex-officio 
a member of the Executive Committee. He 
shall sign all orders on the Treasurer. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep minutes of 
all meetings of the Association, and read 
them when called for by the Association. He 
shall countersign all orders on the Treasurer. 
He shall have authority to employ a reporter 
to prepare the proceedings for publication in 
the Pennsylvania School ‘Fournai. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall receive and keep 
all funds belonging to the Association ; pay out 
the same only on orders signed by the President 
and Secretary, and endorsed by the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and report the 
condition of the finances at each annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Sec. 5. The Ticket Agent shall secure railroad 
facilities for the Association, furnish information 
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of the same to persons wishing to attend the 
meetings, and issue certificates of membership 
upon application, accompanied by the member- 
ship fee. 

Article V.—Standing Commtttees. 

Sec. 1. The Standing Committees of this As- 
sociation shall be an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of five members, exclusive of the Presi- 
dent, and an Enrolling Committee consisting of 
five members. 

Sec.2. The Executive Committee shall man- 
age the general business of the Association, and 
have sole charge of the same between sessions, 
call regular and special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, prepare programme of proceedings for 
the annual meeting, and have the same printed, 
keep a record of all action of the committee, 
and report the same at the annual session. It 
shall meet for organization as soon after election 
as practicable, and shall elect its own officers. 
The chairman shall endorse all orders on the 
Treasurer, but no order shall be approved for 
any bill which is not presented within 30 days 
after the close of the session. 

Sec. 3. The Enrolling Committee shall collect 
the annual dues, and pay them to the Treasurer, 
and shall prepare lists of the members of each 
year, classified by counties, with their postoffice 
addresses, and give the same to the Ticket 
Agent and Secretary for the use of the Associa- 
tion, and for publication in Zhe School Fournad. 

Article VIl.—Elections. 

The officers and Standing Committees of this 
Association shall be elected by ballot at each 
annual meeting, and shall enter upon their 
duties at the close of the meeting at which they 
are elected. The nominations shall be made at 
least one session before the time for election ; 
all the names of persons nominated for the re- 
spective offices shall be placed upon a printed 
slip under their proper headings, and members - 
voting will strike off all the names but one for 
President, all but one lady and one gentleman 
for Vice Presidents, all but one for each of the 
remaining offices, and all but five for each 
Standing Committee. Tickets containing more 
than the proper number of names for any office 
shall not be counted for said office. The Elec- 
tion Committee shall keep the polls open one 
entire session, and shall make a list of all mem- 
bers voting, and no vote shall be received un- 
less the member offering the same shall present 
his or her card of membership. 


Article VII_—Amendment. 

This Constitution and the following By-Laws 
may be altered or amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any regular 
meeting, provided that notice of such proposed 
alteration be given in writing on the first day of 
the meeting, and action on the same be taken 
on a subsequent day. 


By-Laws. 

1. An Auditing Committee, consisting of three 
persons, shall be appointed by the President on 
the first day of each annual meeting. It shall 
be the duty of this committee to audit the Treas- 
urer’s account, and report the condition of the 
Treasury to the Association during the meeting. 
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2. An Election Committee, consisting of five 
members, shall be appointed by the President. 
It shall be the duty of this committee to conduct 
the election for which it is appointed in the man- 
ner prescribed in Article VI. of this Constitution. 

3. The Executive Committee shall have 

ower to appoint Local Committees, whose duty 
it shall be to make the necessary local arrange- 
ments for the meetings of the Association. 

4. The Secretary shall be paid ten dollars, 
and the Ticket Agent twenty dollars annually 
for their services. 

5. The President's inaugural address shall be 
delivered on the first day of the annual meet- 
ing. 

6. Any person reading a paper or delivering 
an address, which is afterward the subject of 
discussion before the Association, shall have the 
opportunity to close such discussion. 

7. All papers and addresses read before the 
Association shall become the property of the 
Association, and shall be published with its pro- 
ceedings ; and no paper or address shall be 
read in the absence of its author without the 
consent of the Executive Committee. 

8. No paper prepared for the day sessions of 
the Association shall exceed thirty minutes in 
length, and no speaker except the person open- 
ing the discussion which follows the reading of 
said paper, shall occupy more than five minutes, 
unless by vote of the Association. 


After the final adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, the Association adjourned 
to 8 p. m. 


i od 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


\ {ISS Jean GLENN sang two songs, and 
: \ Miss Macaie Dorrts recited ‘* The Bob- 
olink’’ and ‘‘Aunt Jemima’s Courtship,”’ af- 
ter which the President introduced the lec- 
turer of the evening, Dr. A. A.-WILLITs, of 
Louisville, Ky., who delivered his lecture 
entitled 


ON THE WING. 

It is written, What shall the man say that 
cometh before the king ?—but here am I com- 
ing after two queens, and how am I to charm 
the ear yet filled with the music of the nightin- 
gale and the bobolink? But I must hurry 
through with my sketch of a summer flight from 
New York to Naples, for I see the young man 
waiting to escort Jemima home after the lecture, 
and he who would rise with the sun must not 
stay up too late with the daughter. 

Every teacher who can afford it should take 
a summer trip to Europe. The 3,000 miles are 
made in eight or nine days, and midsummer is 
the best time to escape seasickness. You will 
find Liverpool solid and substantial—no display 
—nothing shiny ; even the machinery lacks our 
ornamental brasses. After a day in old Chester, 
with its Roman memories, we went to London, 
which is a large town, and which surprised us 
with wide and clean streets, and frequent open 
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spaces. Five millions of people are congre- 
gated here; a dozen of our largest cities would 
not equal it. New York covers 22 square miles, 
London 120, with 8,000 miles of streets—enough 
in continuous line to reach from Clearfield to 
San Francisco and back, and then to Boston 
and New Orleans. To feed this immense num- 
ber of people is so large an undertaking, that 
the number of animals consumed would make 
the figures practically meaningless, so we re- 
sort to another measure. It takes 180 miles of 
oxen, 250 miles of sheep, 18 miles of calves, and 
10 miles of swine, marching ten abreast, to sup- 
ply the city of London for a single year. 

We went to the Tower, saw the spot where 
the blood of England's greatest and best had 
been shed, and the very ax and block which 
had been used for some of them. I laid my 
head upon it, to see how it would feel, but when 
a companion lifted the ax I rose—to the occa- 
sion. There was armor of every age—instru- 
ments of cruelty sufficient to destroy the human 
race; but they will perform their office no more. 
In Westminster Abbey we stood in the most 
unique spot on the globe—the only national 
sepulchre—where England has entombed her 
kings and queens of thought and action—her 
statesmen, poets and warriors. And what is all 
else compared with the lustre of those names of 
men and women who were foremost in the great- 
est achievements of their time and of all time? 
And yet America shall bear the Saxon standard 
to grander heights and sublimer achievements. 

Fifteen days from New York we left England 
and crossed the Channel, and oh! the horrors 
of that passage! We visited Antwerp, and 
among its treasures of art we found the “ De- 
scent from the Cross,” of itself worth crossing 
the ocean to look upon. Brussels came next, 
and the battle-field of Waterloo, where the very 
soil is overlaid with history. Thence to Cologne, 
with its 365 stenches, one for every day in the 
year, and its cathedral—the grandest Gothic 
edifice on the globe, the completion of which 
Satan is said to have attempted to prevent, but 
ineffectually. From Coblentz up the Rhine to 
Bingen, covering the most picturesque part of 
that most beautiful river. Never did I spend a 
more delightful day than that one. We passed 
to Switzerland, saw the bears of Berne, and 
watched the Alpine sunsets. At Freiberg, we 
heard the great organ of 7,800 pipes and 67 
stops. We crossed the Alps just before the 
Mont Cenis tunnel was opened to travel; and 
found zigzagging along the precipices at an alti- 
tude of 1,500 feet well calculated to make one’s 
hair stand up. 

Down we went on the other side, into Italy— 
through Florence the home of Dante, Pisa with 
its leaning tower, Milan with its cathedral, 
Naples, Pompeii uncovered after its centuries of 
sleep, and back to Rome, where we saw St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, but left the pope no 
Peter’s pence. We were more interested in o/d 
Rome, whose builders robbed the world to erect 
its splendid edifices, and boastfully called it the 
Eternal City ; yet we found the columns of the 
Forum in the dust, the great ampitheatre crumb- 
ling, the triumphal arches defaced. Returning 
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to Switzerland we had a delightful sight of the | was asked if he would be willing to serve 


illuminated Giesbach falls—1142 feet high, in 
seven cascades; and so home again. 

In all that wonderful old world, not one place 
did we see where we would be willing to stay— 
the magnet of the soul, true as the compass 
needle, pointed ever to the land of free school, 
free church, free press, free Bible, free people-- 
where none need be so poor as to creep in the 
dust to find enough to keep them out of the 
grave—where you can check your valise across 
the continent, or from lakes to gulf, and be pes- 
tered by no uniformed official—where people of 
every clime and every color and every faith live 
under one flag that guarantees to all an equal 
opportunity—where ascent is better than de- 
scent, and a family is none the better for hav- 
ing, like the potato, its most valuable part un- 
derground. 


The lecture, of which the foregoing is of 
course a brief and unsatisfactory abstract, 
closed with a humorous description of the 
speaker’s return to his home at midnight, by 
special boat propelled by himself. The lec- 
ture was well received, interrupted by fre- 
quent applause and laughter, and at its close 
the Association adjourned to g a. m. to- 
morrow. 


a —_ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Rene. A of Scripture and prayer by 


Rev. A. J. Bran, of the Lutheran 
Church, opened the exercises of the day. 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 

The Treasurer, Supt. Keck, read in detail 
the receipts and expenditures of the last ses- 
sion, which had been examined by the Au- 
diting Committee, and found correct. An 
unadjusted account from previous years was 
referred to the Executive Committee of next 
year for final adjustment, and the report of 
the Treasurer was approved. 

THE TICKET AGENT. 

On motion of Prof. DARLINGYON, the 
Ticket Agent was given an opportunity to 
explain an evident misunderstanding of some 
members who participated in the debate on 
adoption of the Constitution yesterday. 

Prof. SICKEL said he understood that the 
Association yesterday acted under the belief 
that the Ticket Agent was still receiving the 
$50 salary provided for in the old Constitu- 
tion. This had been paid previous to the 
Erie meeting in ’77, when the office and 
salary were abolished together, and the 
duties devolved upon the Executive Com- 
mittee. At Reading, the following year, 
the Committee being willing to be relieved 
of the business after a year’s experience, he 





without the salary. He consented to do so, 
and the Committee agreed, of their own mo- 
tion, to pay his expenses to and from the 
Association, and of course the expense of 
printing and mailing circulars giving rail- 
road rates, programmes, etc. The sending 
out of 1500 circulars costs for postage and 
labor, but it pays in increased attendance. 
The next Ticket Agent would be just $20 
richer by the new Constitutional provision. 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


Some inquiry was madeas to the authority 
for publishing advertising sheets under the 
caption of ‘Official Bulletin of State 
Teachers’ Association,’’ and a motion was 
made forbidding the use of such title except 
by express authority of Executive Commit- 
tee. The feeling manifested in the-discus- 
sion seemed to be that only publications by 
the Executive Committee should bear the 
“official” stamp, and the motion was amended 
so as to refer the whole subject to that Com- 
mittee with power to act according to their 
judgment. 

REPORT ON LEGISLATION. 


Supt. L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, made 
the following report from the Committee on 
Legislation appointed at the last session, 
which was adopted, and the thanks of the 
Association returned to the Committee for 
its efficient service : 

To the Officers and Members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association: Your 
Committee on Legislation, appointed at the 
meeting held one year ago, and at that time 
instructed to secure petitions, signed by citizens 
and friends of education, from all parts ot the 
State, asking for the enactment of a law fixing 
the minimum annual school term at six months, 
reports as follows: 

Early in the fall of 1886, the committee pre- 
pared a form of petition and an accompanying 
circular of information. Nearly 4,000 of these 
were sent to county superintendents, teachers, 
and friends of education in the different coun- 
ties of the State, with the request that they be 
freely circulated among the people, signed by 
all friends of the measure, and then forwarded 
to the members of the Legislature. 

Large numbers of these petitions, for several 
weeks in the early part of the session, came 
flowing back in an almost constant stream to 
the members of both houses of the Legislature. 
They have done much to stir up thought, and 
to prepare the people for work at home, and 
also to awaken an interest on this subject 
among the members at Harrisburg. They have 
done more to show the latent influence and re- 
serve power which this class of citizens, the 
educators of the State, are able to exert, than 
any other agency heretofore employed for a like 
purpose. 
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The work of the committee, however, did not 
cease with the return of these petitions to the 
members of the Legislature, but on the con- 
trary only commenced. Suitable bills were in- 
troduced in both houses. The enactment of a 
law, such as we petitioned for, had been at- 
tempted at several of the preceding sessions of 
the Legislature, but always failed for want of 
the proper codperation and united support of its 
friends. The first step, then, necessary toensure 
success on this occasion was to secure the serv- 
ices of those in both houses who were willing to 
champion the measure we advocated. 

In the Senate we readily found fast friends of 
our cause in the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, Senator Stehman, and also in Sen- 
ators Cooper, Gobin, Harlan, Reyburn, Martin, 
and others; and in the House we had an ever- 
vigilant and laborious advocate in the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, Hon. 
Silas Stevenson. The committee would also 
make special mention of Hon. Horace B. Packer, 
of Tioga county, and Hon. Jchn B. Robinson 
of Delaware county, whose eloquent speeches 
in favor of the bill won us victory in the House 
in spite of very determined and continued op- 
position—much of it, too, from a source entirely 
unexpected by this Association. 

After leaving the House the bill was stealthily 
defeated or rather strangled, as a matter of com- 
promise in the Senate. When all attempts at 
getting it back again on the calendar failed, the 
committee threw its influence in favor of obtain- 
ing an appropriation of an additional $500,000 


for school purposes, with the hope, when this was 


secured, of again resurrecting the original 
measure, which, it was thought, would then be 
less objectionable to its opponents, because of 
the increased revenue to districts where it was 
claimed it would be burdensome to the people. 
After resorting to about all the rules and devices 
in good usage in parliamentary bodies, the 
friends of our cause succeeded in pulling both 
measures through during the closing hours of 
the session, and in securing to the State a min- 
imum school term of six months and an addi- 
tional appropriation of $500,000 for school pur- 
poses. 

In concluding this report the committee de- 
sires to return thanks for the valuable assistance 
rendered by the Supt. of Public Instruction, Dr. 
E, E. Higbee, and his deputies, Hon. Henry 
Houckand Hon. John Q. Stewart. Without their 
aid, and especially without the constant watch- 
fulness and untiring labors of the latter, to- 
gether with the benefit of his thorough knowledge 
of men, measures, and parliamentary tactics, 
our efforts would undoubtedly have met with 
defeat. The committee also desires to make 
mention of the valuable assistance rendered by 
superintendents, teachers, and friends of edu- 
cation in all parts of the State, and to make 
public acknowledgment of the valuable work 
done by the educational periodicals and the 
daily newspapers of the Commonwealth. 

EXAMINATION IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The discussion of Supt. JoNEs’ paper on 

the ‘*Object of Examination in Graded 
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Schools,’’ was opened by Prof. A. W. Por- 
TER, of Wilkesbarre, as follows: 

This question of the separation of the deserv- 
ing from the undeserving, the promotion of those 
able to do the work of the next grade, and the 
detention of those who are not, is an important 
and difficult one in school management; for it 
is here assumed that a distinction is made be- 
tween the two classes, and that pupils are not 
promoted en masse. 

There are three methods employed to deter- 
mine the worthiness of a pupil for promotion : 
1. To promote on the knowledge and judgment 
of the teacher in charge. 2. To promote on the 
knowledge and ability displayed by the pupil in 
a testexamination. 3. To promote on the judg- 
ment formed from the final test, combined with 
that formed from the year’s work. The first 
method, with slight modifications, is the one 
asked for by the radical men of the ‘‘ New Ed- 
ucation."’ To them the teacher is the best and 
only judge of the pupil's fitness for promotion. 

Dr. Hinsdale sums up the premises upon 
which this belief rests in the following postu- 
lates: 1. That the teachers have the judgment, 
tact, conscientiousness and freedom from bias to 
qualify them for the work of judging. 2. That 
they have the general knowledge of the school 
system of the city, the relation from grade to 
grade. 3. That promotions made in this way 
would be free from vexations and excitement; 
that there would be no disgrace; that children 
would cease to ‘‘race,”’ grow “‘sick,’’ or become 
“hysterical.’’ Now it is no discredit to an in- 
telligent teacher to say that some teachers have 
not the ability, experience, or knowledge of the 
schools to qualify them for this responsible work. 

Says Supt. Hinsdale, ‘It is not going too far 
to say that, if promotions were put wholly into 
the hands of the teachers, the tendency would 
be in time to ungrade the schools.” If all 
teachers were teachers of large experience, and 
if the superintendent had the absolute power in 
the selection of his teachers, there would be less 
objection to the plan. About ten per cent. of 
our teachers are new each yer. Can these de- 
cide with judgment and consideration so im- 
portant a question? I doubt if teachers when 
they consider carefully the responsibilities in- 
volved in such a plan of promotion would care 
to assume it. Asa teacher, I should prefer to 
shield myself behind some indisputable data 
and external authority. 

Some test should then be given that the pupil 
may show to all his fitness for the next year’s 
work. From the condition of no test to that of 
the final test alone—taking into no account the 
year’s work of the pupil—I should not go. A 
judicious combination of the two is a middle 
point between two great extremes. It would, 
indeed, be gratifying to note that such motives 
as sense of duty and love for knowledge are 
sufficient to prompt the student to honest en- 
deavor. But human nature does not seem to 
run that way. Latham says: ‘ Because of the 
wide-spread human frailty of laziness, some 
motive must be supplied to spur students to sal- 
utary exercise of the mind.”’ 

In some cases these higher motives may be 
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sufficient, but in many others they must be sup- 
plemented by some more powerful! inducement. 
One of the best incentives is that of an exami- 
nation adapted to the requirements of the grade. 
To reach the goal in examination with the rest 
of his class has spurred on many a lazy, yet 


able boy. This prompter has kept him up in 
the ranks until he has at last awakened toa 
consciousness of his condition, and is then able to 
go on to higher planes unaided by such stimulus. 

The chairman of a committee on examina- 
tions in reporting to the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation in 1886 said: ‘‘ Examinations may 
serve a useful purpose in education, as a stim- 
ulus, as a test for class progress, as a corrective 
of defects of instruction, to help determine in- 
dividual promotions, to determine class promo- 
tions.” 

Such examinations should in the main, in our 
judgment, be written. Written examinations 
teach method, promptness, self-reliance. They 
require acurate knowledge and concentrated 
attention; and furthermore, behind all this, as 
Fitch says, “lies robustness of brain and energy 
of mind.” Over-estimation of ability is a fail- 
ing as common among children as among 
adults. The pupil's failure in an oral test is 
condoned with the thought that others would 
have failed also. But this cannot be the case 
with a written test, where all do the same work. 

An examination has of itself a value far be- 
yond the measurement of the teacher’s work 
through the pupil. It indicates the higher ideal 
toward which she should aim. Says Dr. White: 
‘‘What an eye-opener a searching examination 
is, where teachers talk much and pupils little.” 
In my own schools written tests at the end of 
the school year are held in all the grades, but 
in lower grades they do not cover all the subjects. 

Much has been said of the evil effects of 
these final examinations. Every spring, as reg- 
ularly as the “flowers that bloom,”’ y® editor 
searcheth over his standing galley for his last 
year’s fling against the public school examina- 
tions. The woeful complaints against the racks 
of torture, the Procrustean bed upon which the 
public school children of the land are about 
to be laid, is indeed heart-rending, and should 
enlist our deepest sympathy were they deserving 
of our consideration. A certain professional 
paper quotes and endorses a on-professional 
paper in speaking of final examinations as so 
many “sharp hooks that are drawn back- 
ward and forward through the lacerated 
fibres of the mind.’ A dyspeptic editor, an 
ultraist of the new school, hears of a case of a 
nervous and excitable child, one who worries 
over little things and who through hard study 
—study too great for her, at least in quantity — 
one who is a mental invalid—from such a case 
he proceeds to prejudge and proscribe the whole 
system—ex uno disce omnes. 

Over-ambitious men and women in every call- 
ing frequently overtax themselves and attribute 
the results to the exactions of the profession in- 
stead of to themselves. Says an educator, 


“For one authentic case of permanent injury to 
the health of the school boy or girl from too 
much mental exercise, there are twenty exam- 
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ples of scholars who suffer from idleness or in- 
action.”” This supposed over-pressure in our 
schools is the scape-goat upon which many 
parents load the indulgence of their children 
in late hours, party going, novel reading, im- 
proper food, etc. The normal child, one whose 
mind is not filled with the frivolities and ex- 
cesses of society, one who gets two hours sleep 
before midnight and good wholesome food, is 
little affected by school exactions and final ex- 
aminations. 

Again, this nervous condition of a child is 
frequently engendered or aggravated by refer- 
ences to the examination by the injudicious 
teacher, who unwittingly lays much stress on the 
ordeal, talking about it in such a way that she 
produces the very state of mind in the pupil 
she sought to avoid. It is a wonder that a// her 
pupils are not in a state of mental disability. 
It ought to be considered strictly unprofessional 
for a teacher to thus allude to examinations. 
They should come as calmly and as unheralded 
as arecitation. Let the teacher “take care of 
everything but the examination and let the ex- 
amination take care of itself.’’ 

A word here in regard to what is called cram. 
With us “cram” has come to mean dishonest 
preparation, crude study, unintelligent knowl- 
edge. In England this term is a legitimate 
word, meaning honest drill and study for exam- 
ination. May not such an act bea healthy one? 
May it not be thoroughly honest and justifiable? 
If taken at its first meaning the act is to be dis- 
approved. But is not an examination one of 
the best means of detecting the unhealthy state 
of the mind and the unassimilated condition of 
the knowledge therein? How can a pupil place 
himself in a false position in the subjects of 
reading, writing, drawing, or arithmetic? If he 
can do these things, he has permanent knowl- 
edge, and the examination will detect it. Here 
reward comes to the deserving. If, however, 
there is too much ground to cover, so that the 
teacher is obliged to goad her pupils on to un- 
due efforts; or, if she forces the child to cover 
in two or three months what should have taken 
ten, the fault is in the course of study, or in the 
teacher, and not in the test ‘ Even this,” 
Fitch says, “‘is greatly exaggerated. It is good 
for all of us, all through life, to have reserve 
power to put special energy into one’s own 
work at particular emergencies.” 

Nearly as difficult as for the pupil to answer, 
is it for the examiner to frame the questions for 
examination. They should be broad in prin- 
ciple, natural and reasonable; they should be 
clear, terse, and to the point. There are, no 
doubt, poor questions asked by examiners, as 
there is poor work done by teachers who pre- 
sent pupils for examination. Here again the 
whole is judged from one unworthy part. This 
work of preparing the questions should be done 
by one well versed in the work and condition 
of the schools, one thoroughly acquainted with 
the work from grade to grade. It should, cer- 
tainly, not be done by any board of examiners 

who live outside the atmosphere of school-life 
and work; but by the Superintendent. Ques- 
tions should be so framed as to give the pupils 
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hints to valuable and permanent knowledge. 
The examination will be referred to, and it sets 
up before the school the standard toward which 
the Superintendent is aiming. 

After the questions are given and answered, 
the next important step is the marking of papers. 
In cities, teachers must mark their own, as it is 
impossible for any one person to doit. But will 
they agree on their standards? New teachers, 
especially, will not. With some an incorrect 
answer, a single mistake in adding four columns 
of figures, involving perhaps from sixty to sev- 
enty additions, gives the question a zero. A 
single misstep in an analysis, although the 
numerous other principles involved are cor- 
rectly interpreted, carries zero to the whole 
question. This is withholding due considera- 
tion for the child’s knowledge of the subject, 
and is manifestly unjust. 

On the afternoon of the first day of the final 
examinations with us, all teachers of corres- 
‘ommae, grades meet in conference to discuss 

ases of marking and allowances, etc. They 
are specially urged to give due credit for unsuc- 
cessful effort. The papers are then marked on 
the basis of /ev, and, after the examinations are 
over, they are filed in the principal's office for 
reference and scrutiny. 

It has been said that some thought worthy by 
the teacher are not promoted, that all recom. 
mended are not put up. In Cleveland, of the 
schools noted, 2,600 were promoted against 
2,300 recommended. In our schools, the differ- 


ence between the number of pupils recom- 
mended by teachers (the list being taken before 


examinations commenced) and those promoted 
on their averages, was about three per cent. in 
favor of those recommended. Many of these, 
on account of absence from one or more exam- 
inations or marks very slightly below the re- 
quired average, will go up in the fall on special 
promotion. 

The examination test is, however, not infalli- 
ble. No one plan has yet been produced that 
can be regarded as entirely satisfactory. I 
would not have it the exact and only judge of 
ability to succeed in the next year’s work above. 
It used to be the plan for the school officials— 
board of examiners—to rise above the teachers 
and decide from external evidence the worthi- 
ness of a child for promotion. I understand 
this plan is still in vogue in Cincinnati, and has 
been for thirty years. From this extreme the 
radicals have galloped their little horses to the 
other. The golden mean is the position to 
which reformers are found to retire. 

It does seem that the result which represents 
actual knowledge at the end of the year should 
be combined with that representing progress, 
application and ability during the year. In 
most cases these results should not and do not 
widely differ. In all final examinations, one is 
surprised at some worthy ones who fail, and at 
some unworthy ones who pass. Now the term 
marks will in the first case aid, and in the 
second, perhaps, prevent promotion. This isa 
pleasant combination of the teacher's judgment 
and that of the examiner. 

How shall the year’s work of the pupil be es- 
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timated? It is manifestly improper and unpeda- 
gogical for a teacher to trust to her transient 
knowledge of her work. Late impressions are 
liable to efface or overbalance former judgments. 
Poor work and disinterestedness during the first 
part of the year are forgotten in the apparent 
effort and goqd-will in the latter. Some record 
of scholarship should, then, be maintained. 
Shall this record be taken from the recitation 
work or from stated reviews? Here again a 
proper combination seems most just. In one 
school I have had the term marks taken from 
monthly written reviews—examinations—in all 
grades above the second. I am decided, how- 
ever, that this does not give sufficient promi- 
nence to the daily recitation; but agree with 
Dr. White in hesitating to recommend daily 
marking, I would have the teacher, at the end 
of each week, mark her pupils in a general way 
for the week’s work. This will not be a diffi- 
cult matter if she grades them 0, 2, 4, 6, 8 or 9. 
Then at intervals of every six or eight weeks, 
or five, or four times a year, I would have the 
teacher give the written review test. The aver- 
age of these two will represent the “teacher's 
judgment.” These marks are retained by the 
teacher, are for her and the Superintendent a 
powerful defense when the parent presents his 
inquiry as to the reason his child was not pro- 
moted. ‘ Heis entirely competent for the next 
grade,” says the visitor, ‘“‘for I have tried him 
myself." ‘‘ Well,” we reply, “here is his re- 
cord: what do you think of it ?” 

I care not how scholarships are reported, but, 
if numerically, they should be within broad lines 
and should not be held up as a glory or a dis- 
grace. Scholarship and deportment should not 
be summed together. A plan of reporting by 
terms as excellent, good, fair, or bad—as in 
Albany—is a commendable one. I would ex- 
tend the list a trifle, however, and make the 
divisions excellent, very good, good, fair, poor, 
and very poor. In allotting these terms, I 
would grade go to 100 as excellent; 85 to 89, as 
very good ; 80 to 84, as good; 75 to 79, fair; 60 
to 74, poor; 50 to 59, very poor ; below 50, bad. 

These are the grade marks to be sent to the 
parents, yet the exact records are retained for 
the teacher’s use at the end of the year. 

Some system like this would avoid compar- 
isons of pupils or teachers, which in some cases 
are made matters of public concern and com- 
ment. , 
* In closing, I should like to lay two questions 
before this body for its consideration and my help. 

1st. What relative value should each of the 
subjects of arithmetic, reading, spelling, etc., 
have in casting up the average of scholarship? 
Spelling and writing, it seems to me, have too 
much weight. Poor spellers and writers are not 
inconsistent with high scholarship. 

2d. Under a good teacher, and with an aver- 
age class, what per cent. ought to pass? Of 
course the fundamental thing is, after all, good, 
competent teachers. Norigorous examinations 
can. offset poor instruction. 


Supt. HARMAN: The teacher should ex- 
amine frequently during the term, framing 
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his questions so as to test thought-power, 
keeping a record of results, and reporting 
to the parents. At the end of the year, an 
examination by the Supervising Principal or 
Superintendent is had, the results of which 
are taken together with those of the teach- 
er’s several examinations, and all considered 
in promoting from grade to grade. Pro- 
motion from class to class in the same grade 
should be left entirely to the teacher. 

Miss Lioyp did not believe in iron-clad 
rules for examinations. The same plan may 
work admirably for one teacher, and not at 
all for another. She did not have much 
faith in examination at end of term or at 
stated times; the best method in her expe- 
rience was to tell the pupils at beginning of 
term that they will be examined five or 
six times during the year, and they will be 
expected to remember what they have 
studied, and be ready for examination when- 
ever it may occur. The teacher should con- 
duct the examination, preserve the record, 
and promote accordingly. This plan does 
away with all the excitement and special 
worry previous to an expected examination. 
She would examine on one study only in 
one day. This plan gets at their real knowl- 
edge, not only what they studied yesterday, 
remember to-day, and may forget to-morrow. 

Supt. BUEHRLE thought the first object of 
examination should be to promote intelli- 
gent study. He was glad to hear the state- 
ment that more children are injured by too 
little than by too much study, which he was 
prepared to endorse. ‘To secure intelligent 
study, frame your questions so that pupils 
cannot answer them by special cramming 
preparation. He differed from the last 
speaker as to the value of final examina- 
tions. In the cities you hold pupils in 
school, and prevent your attendance drop- 
ping off, by postponing the final examina- 
tion to the very last day of the term. 

Several members whose names were not 
given spoke briefly: One had failed in all 
methods except competitive examination ; 
another preferred stated times and compara- 
tively easy questions; another thought fre- 
quent examinations or reviews were a great 
help to the pupil in retaining knowledge. 

Supt. Puriuips, of Scranton, said that in 
the machine work of our graded systems we 
sometimes lose sight of the true office of the 
recitation. The teacher should know from 
day to day whether the pupil had mastered 
that day’s work. Every recitation should 
be a test examination, in which the pupils 
should learn to depend on themselves, and 
not on the teachers. 
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Prof. Noetiinc said all examinations 
would be failures until we have competent 
examiners—men and women who under- 
stand pedagogics, and can test for mind- 
power, and not mere verbal memory. An 
examiner who knows his business is not 
heard to complain of special cramming for 
answers ; his questions cannot be answered in 
that way. ‘The teacher who does not know 
the standing of pupils without special for- 
mal examinations, does not know much 
about his work. 

Prof. G. L. Maris had come here largely 
because this question was on the programme, 
and was disappointed at finding the paper 
had been read before its time. It is an 1m- 
portant question, in its bearing upon pro- 
fessional progress. The discussion indicates 
that we are substantially agreed on the ben- 
efit of frequent tests during the term, and 
considering these results in making up the 
final decision ; and most of us want also a 
final examination, whose results shall be 
weighed together with the others. But in 
many cases when they come up for promo- 
tion, we depend almost entirely upon the 
final test. It seemed to him wiser to com- 
bine the two, giving them equal weight. 

Supt. Bevan: Besides the verdict of the 
teacher from whom the pupil is sent, I be- 
lieve in taking the judgment of the one to 
whom he comes. Let him have a month’s 
probation in the new grade, and by that 
time we will know where he belongs. 

Prof. MILLER: If I understand the com- 
bination proposed, it means that if the aver- 
age of the pupil’s monthly examinations is 
80, and of the final test 70, he should re- 
ceive 75. This is much better than depend- 
ing on the final alone. He would leave 
examinations as far as possible in the hands 
of the teachers, who know the children best. 


GREETING OF COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, 

A telegram of greeting from the Associa- 
tion of College Presidents, in session at 
Lancaster, was read as follows: 


To the President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
citation: The College Association of Pennsyl- 
vania to the State Teachers’ Association at 
Clearfield, greeting: We congratulate you upon 
the increasing importance of the great work in 
which we are mutually engaged. Please report 
to us the time and place of your meeting next 
year. If you organize on Wednesday we should 
be glad to meet at the same place on Tuesday. 

Tuos. G. APPLE, President. 


_ To this telegram of greeting the follow- 
ing reply was promptly wired to Lancaster : 

To Dr. Thomas G. Apple, President College 
Association : The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
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Association cordially reciprocates the greeting 
of the College Association. Scranton has been 
selected as the place of next meeting, and the 
Executive Committee will be glad to co-oper- 
ate in the necessary arrangements for the ses- 
sion of 1888. Jas. A. COUGHLIN, 
President State Teachers’ Association. 


_ 
so 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





Dr. WALLER’sS paper on the ‘‘ Resources 
and Industries of Pennsylvania’’ was an- 
nounced as open for discussion. 

Dr. Horne said the very excellent paper 
had omitted some of the productions of our 
State to which he wished to call attention. 
One of these was the quarrying of slate. 
Pennsylvania has almost a monopoly of the 
business in roofing slate. Good slate pencils 
are made from our slate. Every time our 
children use the slate and pencil or slated 
blackboard, they have a reminder of this in- 
dustry. Then the Pennsylvania ladies are an 
incomparable product—trom Dakota to the 
Gulf he had found none to surpass them— 
they are unsurpassable, east or west, north or 
south. Weare rich, too, in educational insti- 
tutions ; a circle of 75 miles radius in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, just touching the Delaware 
river, will include a larger number of higher 
institutions of learning, with a larger aggre- 
gate attendance, than any equivalent area in 
the United States—Lafayette College, Le- 
high University, Muhlenberg College, Kutz- 
town Normal School, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Millersville, Bloomsburg and Ship- 
pensburg Normal Schools; and sweeping 
round to Philadelphia we take in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, with its great med- 
ical school, and its sister, Jefferson Medical 
College, besides Haverford, Villa Nova, and 
hundreds of academies and smaller institu- 
tions. Then our churches—where else can 
we find edifices erected for the worship of 
God to compare with ours? But there is 
no end to this great subject, and one must 
stop somewhere. 

Miss GLENN sang ‘‘ Flower of the Alps.’’ 

Miss A. Lizzize Raprorp, of Reading, 
presented the following paper on 


READING—-ELOCUTION—ORATORY. 


Thought is said to be the highest attribute of 
the human soul. But is not the power to con- 
trol thought a higher attribute than thought it- 
self? If so, what lofty position should be as- 
signed to the arts of reading, elocution and 
oratory, by means of which thought is controlled. 

These three arts have the handling of thought, 
but in three different ways. Reading is gelling 
thought from written or printed characters, and 
is therefore a mental act. Elocution is exfress- 


. thought itself to the marks. 
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ing thought, while oratory is smfressing thought. 
The design of the three is to produce an im- 
pression on the mind; in reading, the ideas 
recalled by the perception of words produce an 
impression which, however, does not go beyond 
the mind of the reader himself. Unless the 
words recall their corresponding ideas, there 
will be no impression, and consequently no real 
reading. In elocution that which we call ex- 
pression is in reality impression, or the means 
by which an impression is made on the minds 
of others—a transfer of a mental image from 
the speaker to the hearer, through the medium 
of oral delivery. In oratory, impression takes 
pre-eminence. The whole aim of the orator is 
to so impress the thought as to influence the 
conduct and actions of men. 

The art of reading does not receive the culti- 
vation it should. It is this that forms the basis 
of literary culture; it informs and develops the 
mental faculties, and in great measure, moulds 
the character. It makes us familiar with the 
learning and wisdom of the past, and brings us 
into contact with the powerful intellects that 
have moved the world. Reading takes the 
thought as it finds it, and does not deal with its 
rhetorical construction, although the style of 
composition may help or hinder facility in read- 
ing. In combination with mental activity there 
may or may not be vocal expression ; that is 
optional with the reader. 

Reading, in so far as it is an intellectual act, 
is assisted by the pauses. These pauses have 
no limitation of time whatever. The old cus- 
tom of designating a certain length to each 
pause, and marking this time with strict regu- 
larity, is a disadvantage, being calculated to 
draw the attention of the reader away from the 
The sole use of 
these pauses is to aid in getting the sense. 
There are, in oral reading, other pauses un- 
marked, which aid not in ge¢ting, but in giving 
the sense. They are suspensions of the voice 
for the sake of emphasis, effect, or a concentra- 
tion of all the powers of expression to one im- 
portant point. These pauses cannot be taught 
or learned by rule, but taste and good judgment 
must be the guide as to when and where they 
should be used. There are also pauses after 
each group of words, and pauses designated by 
the metrical foot in verse. The length of these 
pauses—indeed, of pauses of all kinds—is de- 
termined by the thought and the emotions 
which are called into action in reading. 

Oral reading is the giving of thought to others 
by means of the voice, and must either be pre- 
ceded or accompanied by intellectual reading. 
We exchange thought orally every day in con- 
versation. ‘Shall we read as we talk?” isa 
question often asked. There are some distinc- 
tions between reading and conversation. While 
the ideas may be identical in conversation, we 
use Our own words, our own phraseology, our 
own peculiar manners, in short, we are ourselves 
—natural. In reading, we use the author’s words 
and style. The difficulty in reading as we talk, 
is in adapting ourselves to something which may 
be foreign to us. In conversation the voice nat- 
urally corresponds to the emotions we feel. In 
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expressing the author's thought as our own we 
must put ourselves in harmony with it and with 
his feelings, and adapt voice and manner ac- 
cordingly, and the difficulty of doing this makes 
oral reading less natural than conversation. No 
two persons converse exactly alike; neither 
will two persons read precisely alike and be nat- 
ural. The beauty of natural reading is univer- 
sally acknowledged; and as Nature, the product 
of the Divine mind, is the model for art to copy, 
then good, cultured conversation may be taken 
as a model for good reading. 

To read poetry is much more difficult than to 
read prose. We have often heard it said, “They 
should be read alike.” This would be well 
enough if the sense alone were to be considered, 
but there is something more in poetic composi- 
tion. The object of poetry, as one of the fine 
arts, is to please, consequently its construction 
differs from that of prose. It combines all the 
logic, history, and narration of prose with the 
rhythm of music. ‘There is in all good prose 
writing asort of rhythm, but it is neither so regu- 
lar nor so strongly marked as in verse. In 
reading poetry if wedisregard the rhythm, the 
chief beauty of the verse is lost. If we read in 
this manner, what need of writing poetry ? the 
grandeur of Milton, or the pathos of Longfellow, 
need never have been expressed in poetic 
measure. 

On the other hand, if we pay all attention to 
rhythm, we fall into the jingling, sing-song style 
so prevalent, especially in reading rhyme. There 
is In poetry a certain proportion of accented and 
unaccented syllables constituting metre. Rus- 
sell says, ‘‘ Indicate the metre with your voice, 
but do not render it too prominent.’ There 
must be a due proportion of vocal expression 
shown between sense and accent; each must 
receive its share of importance from the reader. 

Excellence is an end which every reader 
should keep in view, and for which he should 
strive, although perfection never is, nor ever can 
be, attained. What constitutes excellence in 
reading? This is a question which cannot be 
definitely answered, as what may be considered 
very good sense-reading may not reach the 
standard of high artistic reading ; nevertheless. 
superior sense-reading is far preferable to indif- 
ferent reading claiming to be artistic. 

There are three kinds of oral reading, each 
higher in the scale of excellence than the pre- 
ceding, yet each having its own degrees of ex- 
cellence. First is sense-reading. We read in 
Nehemiah viii. 8: ‘‘So they read in the book, 
in the law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading.” 
The object of sense reading is to give the 
thought in all its significance and fulness. It 
appeals to the understanding, and is the basis 
of all good reading. But sense without feeling 
is dead. It requires an animating principle. 
In addition to the imagination and the under- 
standing, the emotional faculties must be called 
into action. Emotional reading is a higher type 
of reading than mere sense reading. Emotional 
reading must of necessity include sense reading ; 
but cold and sluggish feelings are warmed into 
life, and in proportion as they are aroused in the 
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reader, so may they be in the hearer. It is im- 
possible to arouse an emotion in others, that has 
not before been awakened in our own breast. 
Men are often influenced by touching their feel- 
ings, so that excellence requires not only sense 
but sentiment. 

There is still a higher class of reading, which 
requires great skill in the expression, and skill 
brings it within the domain of art. Its object is 
to present to the mind a picture complete in all 
its parts. Excellence in every kind of oral 
reading depends on the manner of expression, 
and this brings us to speak more particularly 
of the second link in this triple chain, E/ocution. 

Elocution is, as its etymology signifies, ‘a 
speaking out.’’ In its broadest sense, it includes 
all manner of vocal delivery, from conversation 
to the highest oratory. As its object is to ex- 
press thought, as a science, therefore, it treats of 
the training of all the organs of expression, the 
most important of which is the voice. The ne- 
cessity for cultivation of voice is obvious. The 
special work of the voice is the expression of 
thought; then it should be trained and devel- 
oped that the work may be better performed. We 
are delighted with the singing of Nilsson or 
Patti; yet, no doubt, they could tell of months 
and years of toil to gain the control they possess 
over the vocal organs. And this is just as ne- 
cessary for public speaking. Skill in any art 
requires hard work, and drill, and discipline, 
year after year. Again, the voice should be 
trained because the whole significance of thought 
may be changed by a single intonation. There 
is a tone of voice for every emotion. In read- 
ing, these emotions follow each other accord- 
ing to the sense. A knowledge of how these 
tones are produced, how they follow each 
other in rapid succession, and how they are 
to be adapted to the sentiment, is necessary 
to proper expression. Again, the voice should 
be cultivated for its preservation. This is as 
necessary to teachers as to speakers or readers. 
Every organ of the body grows strong by prac- 
tice, and weak by disuse or improper use, and 
the voice is no exception to thisrule. In teach- 
ing and speaking commonly, the voice is exer- 
cised in one register only, and the great reser- 
voir of vocal power is never drawn upon; there 
is a sort of wearing out of the organs, and thus 
it is we hear of so much disease of the throat 
and larynx. 

A knowledge of the mechanism of this organ 
of expression would prevent this disease, and 
the voice exercised rightly and in accordance 
with its laws will become strong, pure. flexible. 

The motive power of the voice is regulated by 
respiration. ‘The nearer one approaches to 
perfect control of his breathing, in voice produc- 
tion, the nearer he comesto being master of his 
art." Of this matter of correct breathing, of the 
various movements of the voice, the laws by 
which these movements are governed, the 
methods of cultivation, time will not permit us 
to speak. 

The voice may be perfect in intonation, pure, 
full and resonant, yet the articulation be so in- 
distinct as to render the meaning quite unintelli- 
gible. Itis not loud tones that enable us to 
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understand, but clear enunciation of the sounds 
of thelanguage. Articulation is defective prin- 
cipally from the neglect to keep correct sounds 
distinct, by dropping them at the end ofa sylla- 
ble or word, or fusing them as molten metal. 
This is caused sometimes by the ear being una- 
ble to detect these sounds very readily. Elocu- 
tion therefore treats of the training of the organs 
of articulation. Good articulation should be 
taught to children in our schools very early, both 
in speaking and in reading. 

There is another great element of expression, 
the physical, which, though not of so great im- 
portance as the vocal element, yet demands a 
great share of attention from the student in elo- 
cution. Position and graceful movements give 
dignity to the expression and are received with 
respect. Gesture and facial expression may be 
very eloquent in themselves, yet their chief use 
is to aid the voice in rendering the meaning 
clearer or for the sake of emphasis. Gestures 
must be made to correspond to the sentiment ; 
they appeal directly to the perceptive faculties, 
and should be natural. How shall we make 
graceful gesturesnaturally? It isin greatmeas- 
ure a speaker's self-consciousness that makes 
him awkward. When he loses sight of him- 
self, then he becomes more natural;. but his 
own nature may be ungraceful, what is he to do 
then? Train himself in graceful movements 
until they become a part of himself. That which 
we do constantly becomes a habit, and a habit 
grows and strengthens itself. Then training in 
gesture should go on at all times, in our daily 
life, that uncouth nature may be controlled. De- 
mosthenes subjected himself to long and severe 


daily discipline to overcome natural awkward- 


ness. He succeeded, and so may others. 

If a speaker, filled with the thought, uses his 
gesture for the purpose of aiding his hearers in 
getting the thought; if by daily practice he has 
acquired the habit of graceful movement, not 
for the purpose merely of public speaking, but 
for all times and occasions; then these move- 
ments will be natural because they are his sec- 
ond nature, and he will make them uncon- 
sciously because they have become a habit, and 
they will be in harmony with the sentiment be- 
cause the thought, not himself, is filling his mind. 

Elocution as an art is subject to all the criti- 
cisms that refined taste may bring to bear upon it. 
As an art it bears some relations to the thought 
expressed. First, in its comprehension. It is 
impossible properly to express that which we do 
not understand. A clear, distinct and full un- 
derstanding of the thought in its deep and hid- 
den meanfng cannot be gained by a superficial 
reading alone ; there must be a close study, a 
logical analysis of that which the author has 
written. Having gained this comprehension, 
there will in the second place be appreciation. 
The study necessary for a full understanding 
will bring us into close communion with the 
author; we linger in his presence and catch 
some of his inspiration; then we can appreciate 
both the writing and the motives which prompted 
it. We must follow Goldsmith, as he takes his 
weary, footsore journey through Europe, cheered 
by his only companion, the flute, in order to ap- 
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“amyoec that intense longing for home, which he 
as expressed in these words : 


In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper at its close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose; 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw; 

And as a hare, whom horns and hounds pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew; 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return and die at home at last. 


The third relation is harmony. WUHaving a 
clear comprehension, a genuine appreciation, it 
will be no very difficult matter to harmonize 
voice and manner with sentiment. There must 
also be harmony of time and place. He who 
understands his art, will remember that a great 
law of expression is the law of harmony. 

When expression deals with original thought, 
with a higher purpose in view than to please, 
then it expands into Oratory. This magic art 
had its rise in enlightened Greece. It was the po- 
tent means by which Demosthenes warned his 
countrymen against the insidious advance of 
Philip of Macedon; by which Cicero unmasked 
to the Roman Senate the treacherous designs of 
Catiline; by which Pitt struck at corruption in 
the English government; by which Patrick 
Henry incited the American Revolution; by 
which Daniel Webster, in his great Senatorial 
contest with Hayne of South Carolina, upheld 
the provisions of our Constitution, and incul- 
cated love for our Union; by which, in short, 
every grand and great enterprise in the world 
has been fostered and advanced. 

What is oratory, that it should wield such 
magic power? Henry Ward Beecher defined 
it, ** The art of influencing conduct, with truth 
sent home by all the resources of the living 
man.” Its aim is to produce conviction for the 
purpose of causing action or a change of action, 
and all the energies of the orator are bent in 
this direction. That the orator may at will set 
in motion a train of thought whose echoes shall 
reverberate through future ages, that he may so 
impress others that society may feel its effect 
either for good or evil; that he may do these 
things, he must possess certain potent qualifica- 
tions in himself, a few of which only we can 
mention. 

First, he must have some truth to present, 
something which he believes to be truth, and of 
vital importance. He must be filled with the 
truth, and lose himself in his subject. Then 
he must have acquired the habit of self-control. 
“He who would rule others*must first rule him- 
self,”” A speaker who loses control of himself 
is like a ship without a helm, tossed hither and 
thither at the mercy of the waves. With self- 
control he must possess will power. He con- 
trols the wills of others by the strength of his 
own will. His whole being is held fast in the 
grasp of a strong will. He has something to 
say, he is fully determined to say it, he is as 
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fully determined that they shall hear and be 
convinced. He who is wavering, vacillating, 
lacking self-control and will power, will have 
little success as an orator. A third qualification 
is earnestness. This will claim and receive at- 
tention, for his hearers will receive a stimulus 
from the orator that will enchain their attention 
to the subject under discussion. If the orator 
endeavors to be in earnest, if he concentrates 
all his powers for the sake of seeming earnest, 
then he will fail in this very matter of earnest- 
ness. In proportion, as he feels the importance 
of the subject in hand, in proportion as he is 
filled with the truth and convinced from a firm 
principle from within him that he is right, just 
in that proportion will he be in earnest. 

Another qualification is culture, both literary 
and elocutionary. The more culture he has the 
better, provided he uses it in the right direction. 
When so much—sometimes even the fate of 
nations—depends on the impression that is 
made, oratory requires the best possible expres- 
sion that can be given. Sometimes, however, 
through excess of zeal, or possibly a desire to 
please, the orator may make his elocutionary 
training stand out too prominently ; it becomes 
then a sort of polish, the attention is drawn 
toward’s the speaker's fine voice and graceful 
manner, when the audience should be led to 
forget the man, forget the delivery, forget every- 
thing but the truth presented. Elocution must 
be made to serve the purpose of oratory. If 
it does anything different from this, the aim of 
oratory is lost, and elocution must then become 
a hindrance. 

Every qualification in an orator must be sup- 
ported by force of moral character. It is this 
which gives firmness and stability to what he is 
saying. Influence may be gained by the con- 
fidence one has in another, and character in- 
spires this confidence. Men trust an upright, 
conscientious man more quickly than one of 
opposite character. Character is strong, sure, 
forcible, and true, and without it no one can 
hope to be very successful as an orator. 

Oratory, unlike reading or elocution, deals 
with the consiruction of the thought; conse- 
quently there must be some qualities necessary 
in an oration. ‘The man for the speech and 
the speech for the man.”’ First, an oration is 
argumentative. 
what he is to say, seeks to convince others of 
the same. This he does by argument. He 
may present his arguments from either of two 
sides to a subject. Is he speaking on temper- 
ance, he may argue for the good of sobriety, or 
he may argue against the evils of intemperance, 
or he may argue on both sides in contrast; in 
either case, he must know thoroughly what he 
is talking about, give the proofs for his assertions 
and the ground fér his beliet. Argument ap- 
peals to the reason and the understanding. 
Very frequently conviction by argument is not 
sufficient to influence conduct. This is especi- 
ally the case if the truths presented are unwel- 
come. A man's reason may tell him that the 
speaker is right, yet his very conviction will 
often set his will in direct and determined op- 
position to the dictates of his reason. To over- 
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come this the orator uses persuasion, conse- 
quently persuasion is an element of oratorical 
composition. ' Every life worth living is perme- 
ated and controlled by a dominating principle 
for which men work and strive, looking for 
some good to be attained. If persuaded that 
this may be gained by a change of plan, pur- 
pose or action, then his will is aroused and a 
different course pursued for the furtherance of his 
desires, be they selfish, patriotic, or philanthropic. 

There should be, in an oration, an adaptation 
of thought to the minds of the hearers. The 
mental development of all is not equal, the 
amount of literary culture is not the same, but 
the thought must be adapted to both the ignor- 
ant and the educated, the unlearned and the 
wise. If the thought be too lofty, one class will 
not understand; if too simple, the other class 
will find little to interest them. There is a 
style which is equally adapted to both; it is 
possible for an oration to be of this character. 

There must be a vein of sympathy running 
through the discourse. Nothing wins a man 
so soon as sympathy. All need it, no matter 
in what position placed. Sympathy in joy and 
in sorrow, in the battles of life, in prosperity 
and adversity, sympathy is a bond which unites 
us in one common brotherhood. The orator 
in sympathy with his audience makes them 
feel that he is one with them, “rejoicing with 
those that rejoice, and weeping with those that 
weep,’ then he can hope to make a favorable 
impression. 

The ideas of an oration must be arranged in 
logical order. Each must have a bearing on 
the one previous. The orator keeping in view 
the object for which he is striving, leads his 
audience on step by step, until the goal is 
reached. There should be no break in the 
thought, for the attention distracted may be 
very difficult to regain. Above all there should 
be in an oration an appeal to the moral nature 
of man. It is this moral nature that intuitively 
judges of the right or wrong of all human 
action. All that elevates mankind, all that is 
beneficial or ennobling, springs from this intui- 
tion of the right. If one is convinced and 
persuaded that a course of action should be 
modified or completely changed, his moral 
nature will determine for him the right or wrong 
of the matter, consequently this element is 
necessary in an oration. The orator submits the 
truth to the test of his own conscience, and per- 
ceiving the right, appeals to his audience to sub- 
mit it to theirs. All the argument, all the per- 
suasion, all the sympathy contained in an ora- 
tion, culminates in one earnest plea for the right. 


Miss JuLia OrvuM said the lady who read 
the paper looked at this question from one 


standpoint, and she from another. The 
point, to emphasize is that we must, from 
the very beginning, teach expression. How 
are you even to know whether the thought 
is in the pupil’s mind until you bring it out? 
The very effort at expression helps to make 
the thought more clear and definite. 

Prof. S. S. Nerr said reading really in- 














cludes two branches—as different as history 
and geology—one the getting of thought 
from the printed character, the other its 
oral expression. We too often teach the 
wrong subject, and even that in the wrong 
way —beginning at the wrong end. We 
want first to have a mental concept of a 
thing, then the word. You may give a 
child all the words in the First Reader, and 
a fairly good idea of their meaning, and yet 
he may not be able to get a single thought 
from print. He must be taught to see the 
thing or act represented by the words— 
when he can show you that he does that, 
the utility of that particular lesson has 
ceased. He did not believe that oral expres- 
sion can be taught on any definite plan. 

Miss L. E. PatripGe said too much is 
made of the comparatively unimportant 
branch of the subject. Everything depends 
on the ability to get the thought from the 
printed page. The wisdom of the race is 
shut up in books, and the vital necessity of 
the mind is the power to get it out. It is 
vain to struggle for expression before you 
have the thonght, and if one has the thought 
he will find the expression. We are not yet 
civilized on the subject of the relative value 
of studies. 

Miss ELizABETH LLoyD said it was not 
enough to teach our pupils to be good silent 
readers. The ability to read well aloud at 
sight is one too seldom acquired. It need 
not be so—we can and should teach them 
to read so that the reader and hearer may 
both get the sense of what is read. Read- 
ing aloud should not become a lost art—we 
should be able to read so that a whole circle 
may enjoy the good book together. 

Prof. YounG sang a solo—‘‘The Three 
Young Maids of Lee.”’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 

The following address in memory of the 
late Supt. CLemens D. Arirp, of Warren 
county, was read by Prof. A. B. MILLER, of 
Warren: 

I suppose very few of those present had much 
personal acquaintance with the late Superin- 
tendent Arird. Still fewer feel acquainted with 
the one selected to speak a word in his memory. 
It would certainly seem that after a heavy day’s 
work you might naturally feel but little interest 
to hear one stranger speak of another. And yet 
though most of you may not be familiar with 
his name, Prof. Arird is no stranger. There 
were very strong bonds connecting his life and 
his work with yours. In the military service 
every man who wore the blue uniform was a 
comrade. If on some neighboring hill-top you 
had seen a regiment of soldiers assailing the 
flank of the enemy, whose front you were -op- 
posing, you didn’t care much about their names, 
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their deeds made them your friends, and joined 
your hearts together like brothers. Professor 


_Arird not only belonged to the grand army of 


Educators, but to your division of it—and just 
what you have been doing all through the State 
in cultivating the power of thought, in establish- 
ing right principles, and in building up sound 
character, for the benefit of individuals and the 
protection of the Commonwealth, these very 
same things has he been successfully accom- 
lishing for the last eight or ten years out in 
arren county. Your interest in your own 
work will not permit you to be indifferent to his. 

The story of his life is a very common one. 
You could almost write it out, from your own 
knowledge and observation. You are familiar 
with the genius of American society. You un- 
derstand its wonderful adjustability, its incessant 
motion, the restlessness of its individual ele- 
ments. The atom that expands rises, the one 
that shrivels sinks, a few are stationary. Hence 
this ceaseless activity and change spread down- 
ward, around, and upward. You would know 
beforehand that a successful School Superinten- 
dent would in some way illustrate this principle. 

Professor Arird was born of wealthy parents. 
Their wealth consisted largely, if not wholly, 
of six enterprising boys. You will not fail to 
appreciate how much richer were those parents 
than are they who have children and money 
mixed in such proportions that each one is sure 
to destroy the other. His parents seem not only 
to have been rich but wise, for the first thing 
they required of their boy was to grow, and they 
kept him at it faithfully and diligently till he 
had reached a strong and sturdy boyhood and 
youth; and afterwards there was developed 
within him a keen and natural appetite for 
knowledge. 

This sent him into school. Having gathered 
a little store of knowledge, he began with the 
spirit of a true philosopher to distribute it, and of 
course he found that the more knowledge he dis- 
tributed the more he had left, and with it a little 
money besides. With this he laid in a larger 
store, and gave it a still wider distribution. By 
his graduation at the Jamestown Collegiate In- 
stitute, andthe completion of a course of study 
at Chautauqua, he had so broadened his founda- 
tion of knowledge that he now felt ready to do ; 
and immediately the main question became, 
“What to do?” 

At that time the office of County Superintend- 
ent of schools for Warren County was held bya 
capable and popular man, but an election was 
approaching ; the contest was of course open to 
all comers, and young Arird entered his name 
for the race. At first there were expressions of 
amazement that this rash young man should as- 
pire so high. After a few weeks it was thought 
that he might win an honorable defeat. A few 
weeks later still, when told that it began to look 
as though he might come out ahead, he replied 
with modest demeanor, ‘‘ That is what I propose 
to do.”” And that is what he did do, after a very 
industrious canvass and a sharp contest at the 
close. Three years later ke was unanimously 
re-elected. He had evidently found his level 
for the time being. 
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So now we have the man ready for his work 
and the work ready for the man, what should be 
said of both? They were so closely blended to- 
gether that a description of one describes the 
other. To begin with, he had a profound ap- 
preciation of the value and importance of his 
work. No man truly succeeds in any calling 
who has a poor opinion of it. And it is putting 
a very low estimate on such work as ours to 
value it for the money that can be made out of 
it, instead of its usefulness to mankind. 

Supt. Arird was in no danger of falling into 
sucha mistake. He felt that he owed to it the 
very best exercise of all his powers; body, 
mind, and heart; and this he gladly gave. 
And though it is much, it is not too much to say 
that to his friends in Warren county, his name 
means “ Fidelity to trust.”’ 

But, fellow teachers, the one ‘hing which ought 
to be spoken of and always remembered of Cle- 
mans D. Arird, was his unwavering and pervad- 
ing kindness to all with whom he had to do. 
His death was sudden, altogether unexpected. 
When | heard of it, and my thoughts ran swiftly 
back through the various scenes of our associa- 
tion, throughout their whole extent, there shone in 
unbroken line the illumination of genuine kind- 
ness, still sending out its beautiful reflections. 
And when the teachers of the county met at his 
funeral or at their home neighborhoods, the first 
thing they said of him was, ‘‘He was always so 
kind!’’ Indeed, it was self-sacrificing affection 
that brought his work to such an abrupt close. 
Many days and many nights given to watching 
and care of his little daughter, stricken with a 
fatal illness, so exhausted his own vitality that, 
when the fever seized upon him, he was utterly 
without defence, and could only follow his little 
one to the better country. 

Asa natural corollary to this kindness I ought 
to call to mind his helpfuless to the younger and 
more inexperienced teachers of the county. 
Every year multitudes are brought for the first 
time into the employment of teaching, and 
many come in without special preparation for it. 
Though still immature, they are urged on by an 
honorable ambition and drawn forward by the 
needs of the schools. They have talent but not 
experience, force but not skill. How precious 
at such a time both to them and to the public is 
the guiding hand and encouraging voice of a wise 
and generous-hearted Superintendent. When 
he doubles their courage he redoubles their use- 
fulness. Many of our teachers to-day gratefully 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Supt. Arird 
for just such assistance, and most gladly yield 
to him the honor of a share in their success. 

Let this then be my tribute to a friend and 
associate: Fidelity, kindness, helpfulness. It 
is true, this does not distinguish him greatly 
from many of the goodly company to which he 
belonged. I rejoice to believe that the teach- 
ing force of Pennsylvania could furnish a long 
list of faithful public servants actuated by the 
same spirit. But a gold coin is none the less 
valuable because it is one of many. And] feel 
sure that we all shall be worthy of honor, 


largely according as we shall exemplify in our | 


lives the characteristics I have ascribed to him. 
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** However it be, it seems to me 
’ Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The Committee on Election reported the 
choice of the following officers, 295 votes 
being cast in all: 

President—Supt. Matt. Savage. 

Vice- Presidents—Miss Elizabeth Lloyd and 
George A. Spindler. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer—D.S. Keck. 

Ticket Agent—J. Fletcher Sickel. 

Executive Committee—G. W. Weiss, G. M. 
Philips, D. J. Waller, G. W. Phillips, N. 5. 
Davis. 

Enrolling Committee—W. S. Monroe, Miss 
Clara Barrett, M. G. Brumbaugh, W. W. 
Deatrick, N. J. Bieber. 

In the case of the Secretary, Treasurer, and 
the Executive Committee, a unanimous ballot 
had previously been ordered by vote. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions made the 
following report through the chairman, 
which was adopted: 

WHEREAS, another annual session of this As- 
sociation is about to close: 

Be it resolved by the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, that we extend our sin- 
cere thanks to all who have in any way contrib- 
uted to make this, the thirty-third annual ses- 
sion, a success; especially to those who have 
contributed so much to the interest of the meet- 
ing by their addresses and prepared papers, and 
who have so well entertained us with recitations 
and music; to the railroad companies for re- 
duced rates; to the officers of the Association 
who have so faithfully performed their duties; 
to those schools that have placed their excellent 
work before us, and to the citizens of Clearfield 
and vicinity for their encouragement and sup- 
port. 

DRAWING EXHIBIT. 


The following report, signed by Messrs. 
J. C. Barclay and W. S. Monroe, was made 
by the chairman from the Committee on 
Drawing Exhibit: 

The Committee on Educational Exhibits re- 
cognize and appreciate the efforts of the Indiana, 
the West Chester, and the Clarion State Normal 
Schools, the Clarion School of Rimersburg, the 
Pennsylvania State College, the Wilkes-Barre 
Business College, the Osceola and Clearfield 
schools of Clearfield county, to make the exhi- 
bition a success. The display was of such a 
character as should reflect due credit on the 
schools represented. 

The Chairman added that to do the work 
of this committee properly required no idle 
or careless hands, as his successors would 
discover; and the committee did not hold 
themselves entirely responsible for the par- 
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tial failure this year. They had written to 
many persons, and received many offers of 
assistance ; the result we had seen. If this 
exhibit is to continue a feature of our ses- 
sions, it is necessary to have more general 
coéperation—all must join hands to make it 
a permanent success. He thought, perhaps, 
many common schools felt reluctant to place 
their work in competition with that of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 

The report was adopted, and Association 
then adjourned to 8 p. m. 


, 
> 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





HE evening session being called to or- 

der, Hon. J. Q. Stewart asked leave to 
supplement the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions by adding the following : 

Resolved, That the congratulations of this 
Association are extended to the ftiends of edu- 
cation throughout the Commonwealth, on the 
very important laws recently enacted in the in- 
terest of the public schools. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body, re- 
presenting the educators of the State, are 
hereby tendered to the Legislature for the for- 
ward step it has taken in advancing the cause 
of education by liberal legislation, which will 
result in elevating the standard of the teacher's 
profession, and in broadening the sphere and 
influence of the schools; and to the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, for the marked and en- 
couraging interest he has already shown in pop- 
ular education, and for his promptness in giving 
Executive approval to all school legislation en- 
acted at the last session of the General As- 
sembly. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
after which came a song, ‘‘ Long Ago,’’ by 
Miss GLENN, recitations by Miss GuiLe, of 
Bloomsburg, and Miss Dorts, and by re- 
quest, Hans Andersen’s story of the Swine- 
herd, and Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ School Days,’’ 
by Miss PATRIDGE. 

D. W. McCurpy, Esq., being called upon, 
said that from the days of the oldest inhab- 
itant and the first log school house, until 
to-day when this body brought hither its 
culture and genial fellowship, the people of 
these hills have proven their love for the 
free school system ; and he hoped they had 
so shown their appreciation of this visit that 
all would bear away pleasant memories. 
The days when applicants for teachers’ posi- 
tions were willing to teach that the earth 
was round or flat, as Directors preferred, 
have passed away ; the days of government 
by fear are also passing away, and woman is 
winning her way into the school, as every- 
where else where noble work is done. The 
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reign of brute force is giving way to the 
reign of self-respect and self-control. No 
less striking is the contrast between the old 
log school-houses of former generations and 
our Patton and Leonard buildings here, and 
others like them all over the State. While 
we do not disparage the work of the past, we 
justly claim that the latter days are better 
than the former. You teachers occupy the 
vantage ground—your work must shape the 
future life of the nation: for as the colossal 
statue of Liberty stands at the door of our 
great metropolis, flashing its light far sea- 
ward, so stands the common school at the 
portals of the great republic, offering that 
enlightenment which is alike the basis and 
the hope of freedom for future generations, 
Long may a free flag float over a free school, 
bringing to the honest and humble son and 
daughter of the land the blessings of educa- 
tion! 

Hon. JoHN Patron was the next speaker, 
who addressed the Association as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen : To a business man» 
nothing appeals with more force than figures, and 
the Report of the National Commissioner of Ed- 
cation for the year 1885 is one of the most inter- 
esting and praiseworthy records issued by our 
government. 

How few persons are aware of the magnitude 
of the work in which you are engaged! Before 
me inthis State Teachers’ Association is but a 
single regiment of the great army of 320,000 pub- 
lic school teachers in the United States, and the 
estimated value of our public school property 
alone reaches the grand total of $254,000,000. 
The income for our schools is $113,000,000 ; the 
expenditures $110,385,000, and there is enrolled 
an army of pupils which numbers 11,170,000. 
Who can estimate the power and influence with 
which these mighty figures are charged? What 
an impress they are making, not only upon our 
own civilization, but upon the world ! 

The United States pays out annually more 
money for its public schools than any other 
nation, and while every other civilized nation 
annnally expends large sums on its standing 
army, we guard our broad empire with 25,000 
men, but we are not satisfied with less than 
320,000 school teachers. The educational idea 
is the prominent and predominant one in our 
history. The New England settler had hardly 
chinked up the rude church, until the school and 
college followed, and the influence of the Puritan 
has gone throughout all the land until the new 
States of the West make the land grant fora pub- 
lic school system the first clause in their constitu- 
tions, and their schools are endowed with a 
princely magnificence. 

To the superficial observer, and indeed, to 
many of our grumbling taxpayers, it would seem 
that we are doing all we can for the cause of 
education: but how great an error this is! I 
have been lately reading a most interesting com- 
pilation of statistics, and I am indebted to it for 
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much information. The census shows that in 
1880 there were in the United States 1,908,801 
illiterate voters, men who could not write their 
own names, and this number will probably be 
increased. The Committee on Education of the 
United States Senate estimates the entire school 
population of the United States at 18,000,000, of 
which 7,500,000, or five-twelfths of the whole, 
are growing to manhood or womanhood without 
even a knowledge of the alphabet. What avast 
field remains to be sown! What an opportunity 
is there! In 1880, of the persons employed in 
the United States 1,118,356 were children 15 
years of age and under. The number increased 
in ten years 21 per cent. more rapidly than the 
population. These children should all be in the 
public school, but how many of them ever ex- 
perience its blessings? To come a little nearer 
home, there isa problem at our very doors which 
is pressing for solution. It is momentous, and 
cannot remain long as it is without peril to our 
institutions. A writer in the North American 
Review has already called the attention of the 
Nation to the fact that there are to-day little chil- 
dren from six years old and upwards working 
on the coal-breakers at our mines, in the dirt 
and dust, from early dawn to dark, every work- 
ing day, and this is the only school they know. 
Think of it—what it means! Stunted bodies, im- 
bruted, darkened minds, ignorance, and vice. 
It is estimated that there are 3,000 children be- 
tween six and fifteen years of age at work on 
the coal-breakers in the upper part of Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, alone. How shall these 
be reached ? 
tent and strikes? What a harvest must inevita- 
bly come from such a sowing! The child on 
the breaker and in the factory, as well as the 
illiterate voter, must be educated, or there is 
peril in store for our country. This is a problem 
for all thoughtful, observing minds. It is the 
proudest boast of oursystem that the school door 
is open to the children of the poor as well asthe 
rich ; that equal laws, under our flag of the free, 
confer equal privileges to all; but the startling 
figures show that 1,118,356 children are spend- 
ing the years of their lives that should be given 
to the public schools, in the narrow round of un- 
healthful occupations, learning the lesson of 
crime. Under the blighting curse of African 
slavery, education was denied by some of the 
proud States of our country to the children of 
an enslaved and outcast race. We reverently 
thank God that this is no longer so, and the 
thought that I would impress in this brief ad- 
dress, is that we must see that the little children 
of our own and other races, in this the noon day 
of the world’s civilization, shall come into the 
beneficent light which streams out from the 
American public school. 

It is but stating a truism, a mere common- 
place, to say that we are living in a remarkable 
age, the most remarkable the world has yet 
seen. It is atime of great opportunities, and 
thoughtful men see in the next few years a 
seed-time which will be far-reaching and im- 
portant in the world’s history. The responsi- 
bility on teacher, and trustee, and pupil, is vast 
and incalculable. God has cast our lot in an 


Is it any wonder there are discon- 
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empire which is the most continuous, the most 
united, the most magnificent yet possessed by 
any people. The census of 1880 showed us to 
the world as therichest of all nations. Our pro- 
ducts are in excess of Great Britain by $650,- 
000,000, we have 2,970,000 square miles of land, 
and 1,500,000 arable. China supports a popu- 
lation of three hundred and sixty millions on 
1,348,870 square miles of land, less than one- 
half of ours, if we except Alaska, and the moun- 
tains of China alone occupy 300,000 square 
miles. One-ninth only of our land is cultivated, 
and that in a wasteful manner. We have a 
grand territory, capable of sustaining a thousand 
millions of people. It is estimated that our 
whole population could be placed in Texas, and 
it would not be as densely peopled as Germany. 
Dakota could take them, and it would not be as 
crowded as it is in England and Wales. They 
could all be fed in Texas too, as she has 164,215 
square miles of land, and could, if properly cul- 
tivated, produce enough in asingle year to main- 
tain all our people. The mind is staggered at 
the contemplation of the magnitude and re- 
sources of our domain. By rapid strides we 
have climbed to the front rank of nations, and 
itis the universal testimony of the most pro- 
found thinkers, and keenest observers, that this 
country is to shape the future. God seems to 
have selected this people and this time, from all 
others, in which to work out the greatest results 
to man, and within this century the greatest ad- 
vances toward progress and civilization in the 
history of the human race have been made. 
The locomotive, the steam-press, steamboat, and 
the telegraph have made history fast, and an- 
nihilated distance and time. The world has 
lived thousands of years since steam and elec- 
tricity brought its peoples together. 

With all our marvelous growth, with all the 
attractions our land possesses. with all the 
chances for wealth, with all the protection which 
freedom gives, is it wonderful, that the nations 
of the earth are coming hither in such a mighty 
flood? It is not strange that in the single year 
1882, almost 800,000 landed on our shores. 
They are swarming into all our ports, and will 
continue to come. With the peaceful German, 
the sturdy Swede, the thrifty Hollander, and 
the liberty-loving Irishman, we have to take the 
exiled German Socialist, the Russian Nihilist, 
the Revolutionist of France, and the liberated 
conviet—the bad with the good—and one of the 
gravest problems is, How shall we deal with 
unrestricted emigration? We must digest, we 
must assimilate this heterogeneous mass. They 
must be made citizens, their children must be 
educated in our schools. It is to the school 
teachers of America we all must look to have 
these children grow up Americans, in full sym- 
pathy with all our laws and institutions. It is 
an important work ; it is a work that must be 
done. In working out the problem of self-gov- 
ernment on this soil, we have, under God, 
passed through the valley of the shadow of 
death unharmed, through foreign war and civil 
strife, awful in its magnitude, tremendous in its 
results; but our flag floats to-day with not a 
single star in its blue firmanent dimmed or ob- 
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scured, the admiration of the world.’ There will 
be perils for our future, dangers for our fortitude, 
temptations for the weak, room for our courage. 
We will experience the enervating influences 
which attend luxury and wealth, but we have 
faith that this educational army will stand then 
as now between us and disaster. 

Above all must we remember that learning 
and intelligence are not all for which we must 
strive. They will not compensate for irreligion 
and corrupt morals, and we must not forget 
that the civilizations of Greece and Rome were 
higher, and learning more widely diffused, at 
the end than atthe beginning. Corruption and 
decay began in the period of their greatest 
prosperity. ‘‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone.”” Christianity must crown the work, and 
the lamp of knowledge must point the way and 
illumine the path to the Cross of Christ. The 
prevailing idea of Greek civilization was the 
dream after beauty which has left us the marbles 
at which mankind have wondered. With the 
empire of Rome the central idea was that of 
law in its omnipotence and majesty, and that 
too has been the admiration of succeeding gen- 
erations. Here in this dear land of ours, we 
have erected a temple dedicated to civil liberty, 
beautiful in its proportions, radiant with the 
pure light of the Christian religion, and we 
fondly hope that this may stand as the living 
monument of what may be accomplished by a 
free people. The world is thronging at its 
doors, attracted by its beauty and enjoying its 
privileges. 

Our chief pillar, the central support in this 
temple, is the one of Education. Let it be our 
aim to see that it is not weakened, for this may 
destroy the structure. Guard and preserve it, 
and then shall we more than realize all the 
aspirations of the great and good who have 
builded in the past, and transmit into the hands 
of succeeding generations, the blessings of these 
free institutions we all enjoy unspotted and un- 
stained; and the Republic will move on majes- 
tically to the great future which we believe the 
God of Nations has placed before it. 

Dr. Geo. W. ATHERTON, of the State Col- 
lege, was called upon, but excused himself 
on account of the lateness of the hour from 
saying more than a few words of greeting. 
The true philosophy of education must be 
attained by comparing views, and thus get- 
ting down to principles; and this body, in 
doing that line of work, will find its highest 
usefulness. 

Dr. R. K. Buewrze said it was part of his 
duty to speak for the absent. On the pro- 
gramme for this evening was the name of 
Dr. Higbee. The State Superintendent was 
just now crowded with work. On Tuesday 
he was at Mount Joy orphan school exami- 
nation; the same evening he met the new 
association of College presidents at Lancas- 
ter; on Wednesday he was here for a few 
hours, and would have addressed us, but a 
misunderstanding about the train time com- 
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pelled him to leave while Mrs. Hunt was on 
the platform. On his behalf, Dr. B. ex- 
tended his hearty greetings to the Associa- 
tion. Another absentee was Dr. Wicker- 
sham. After being State Superintendent 
and Minister to Denmark, he had been pro- 
moted to a seat in the School Board of Lan- 
caster ; and he was there to-night, attending 
to what he considered a very important 
matter—-the settlement of the question 
whether the schools of that city shall be 
made absolutely free, by the purchase by the 
Board of all the books and stationery for 
the schools—thus placing the poorest child 
on an equality with the richest, and compel- 
ling no one to ask as a charity the necessary 
tools of education. So the Doctor’s zeal, 
so often manifested on this floor, is not less- 
ened, but as active as ever ; he is true to the 
principle he has advocated for thirty years 
in his absence to-night, which no one re- 
grets more than himself. 

Speaking for himself, Dr. B. went on to 
say that he had spent a week in a clear field, 
and had met but one Savage—and, notwith- 
standing the experience of scalping-knife 
and tomahawk, he still lived to realize as 
never before that ‘‘the post of honor is the 
private station.’’ One thought that had 
often impressed itself upon him in these 
meetings is that we give a disproportionate 
amount of attention to the question, How 
shall our children make a living ?—a matter 
of little difficulty to any industrious person 
in a rich country like ours. The teaching 
they need is, above all else, How to Ave. 
How the millions that are to come after us 
shall live, is the problem the common school 
must solve. Before this question, the mat- 
ter of industrial training falls into insignifi- 
cance. On this question, we need all the 
light that can be shed by the highest talent 
and culture of our country. No land ever 
came to grief because it could not sustain its 
people; they suffered because they were 
ignorant of how fo live. 

Hon. D. L. Kreps was introduced, and 
after expressing his pleasure at meeting here 
the foremost educators of the State, gave spe- 
cial attention to the question, How shall we 
meet the questions raised by the tide of emi- 
gration pouring into our country millions of 
uneducated people from foreign lands, to- 
tally unprepared for the duties of citizenship ? 
Our hope, he said, is in the dissemination of 
the principles of Christianity through the 
common schools. Christianity is part of the 
law of this State, and its fundamental prin- 
ciples should be daily and hourly taught to 
the children, that its spirit may work upon 
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their future lives. Government is an ordi- 
nance of God, and the child should be so 
taught that he may imbibe respect for law, 
and so be trained for good citizenship. He 
read an extract from the proceedings of an 
anarchist meeting, and denounced that class 
as one that should be crushed under the iron 
heel of law. Instead of the ‘‘red flag,’’ we 
need the teaching of Jesus, that the highest 
aim of man is to Jove God supremely, and 
his neighbor as himself. 

RICHARD DaRLINGTON, being called upon, 
said his recollection of these meetings went 
back some 28 years. In 1859, at West 
Chester, the Association wound up with a 
banquet—he was glad we were not going to 
do so to-night. In those days we had less 
music, less elocution, more discussion. We 
had there the Great Commoner, Thaddeus 
Stevens, who did more than any other one 
man to engraft upon our constitution and 
laws the free school principle. There were 
also Burrowes, Allen, Taylor—ardent, zeal- 
ous men—who took prominent part in the 
work. In the present session, not all the 
educational interests of the State are repre- 
sented—few are here from the colleges, 
almost none from the private schools. This 
is not because there is war among us—there 
ought to be no conflict ever again, and 
there will be none. ‘The college men are 
at Lancaster this week, and will probably 
meet where we do next year. Our educa- 
tional system grows in the right direction. 
We want no German system: Prussia edu- 


cates her people for subjects, America must | 


educate hers for citizens. He was glad to 
know that Pennsylvania teachers had done 
so much to promote the interests of educa- 
tion in a commonwealth equal to any in the 
world—one which was able to furnish coal 
to warm and oil to light every poor man’s 
home onearth. He was glad to be here, and 
hoped this meeting would produce good re- 
sults. We want to open every door to the 
poor man’s child; the rich can take care of 
themselves. Luther was the son of a peasant ; 
Lincoln and Garfield were poor boys; we 
want to help such boys to the front—that is 
the business of the common school system. 
Deputy Supt. J. Q. Srewarr being called 
upon, reminded the members that when we 
were suffering with the heat at the Harrisburg 
session, and afterwards at Allentown, we had 
been advised to come up into the mountains, 
where the cool breezes would be enjoyed by 
every one—where there never was too high 
a temperature, except for an hour or two at 
noon on a midsummer day! Such was the 


inducement held out to us by the advocates 
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of Clearfield as a desirable place of meeting, 
and acting upon it we came here. We were 
promised a warm welcome, but we did not 
understand the wordsas we do now! It was 
wise in our Scranton friends not to try to 
convince us that it is not hot there in sum- 
mer time. Much as we might have enjoyed 
Chautauqua, he thought that we had done 
well to decide against going out of our own 
State. We need the influence exerted by 
by these meetings; much of the advance in 
public sentiment is due to the work of this 
Association, and to the County Institutes, in 
waking up their communities to a better ap- 
preciation of the work and its needs. 

The work of this body has been felt all 
along the history of school legislation, and 
notably in the past year. The teachers of 
the State have made effective use of their in- 
fluence in their respective localities to secure 
the enactment of a law to extend the mini- 
mum school term to six months. This law 
has been passed, but not without encounter- 
ing persistent opposition in both branches of 
the Legislature, which was overcome only 
by the vigilance and earnestness of its sup- 
porters. In the beginning of the agitation 
six years ago, when the first organized effort 
was made to increase the term, it was hard 
even to secure for the measure a respectful 
hearing, so indifferent were many represen- 
tatives to the interests of our public schools. 
For three consecutive biennial sessions the 
bill was introduced, and at the recent session 
it passed the House by 103 votes—only two 
to spare over the constitutional majority re- 
quired. It went to the Senate and was de- 
feated, but at the last moment it was resur- 
rected and passed finally in that body. To 
the work of the teachers of the State much of 
the credit of this success is due, and we can 
to-night congratulate our teachers on the 
partial realization of the pl-n sketched out 
by this Association 30 years ago. Even at 
that early day the friends of the school sys- 
tem asked for a minimum of seven months. 
By the act of May 8, 1854, four months was 
fixed as the minimum term, by the act of 
April 9, 1872, it was increased to five months, 
since which time until this year no further 
increase was made by law. 

It is a fact to be deplored by the friends of 
education throughout the State, that about 
eight hundred townships or school districts, 
having within their territorial limits nearly 
six thousand schools, failed to increase the 
term a single day beyond the minimum since 
1872. This is the more to be regretted in 
view of the fact that in a majority of these 
districts the schools were frequently closed 
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at the end of a five months’ term with funds 
in the district treasury. The passage of the 
Six Months act by the Legislature, and its 
prompt approval by Governor Beaver, in- 
sures an additional month of school during 
the ensuing term for over fwo hundred and 
twenty-five thousand childrenin Pennsylvania. 

But the Legislature of 1887 did not stop 
there—it increased the school appropriation 
to a million and a half of dollars, which 
ought to insure better salaries for teachers 
all over the State. And lastly, it provided 
for paying the teachers for the time spent 
at the County Institute, which practically 
raises the minimum school term to six 
months and five days; and he hoped teach- 
ers everywhere would refuse to sign con- 
tracts waiving this right. In all these ad- 
vance steps, the 20,000 teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania have been heard, and their influence 
felt as a potent factor in securing progressive 
legislation for the schools. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The retiring President (Supt. COUGHLIN) 
said he had enjoyed this session so much 
that he felt like beginning it all over again, 
and staying another week; but since the 
time had arrived to close, he would once 
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more assure the Association of his apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon him, and 
thank them for their forbearance and co- 
operation. He hoped to seeall their famil- 
iar faces at these meetings for many years to 
come, and that the work of this body might, 
in the future as in the past, accomplish 
great things for our great Commonwealth. 

He then appointed Supts. BUEHRLE and 
McNEAL a committee to escort the Presi- 
dent-elect to the chair, which was done, and 
he was formally introduced. 

President SavaGE thanked the Association 
for the honor conferred, and expressed the 
kindest feeling toward those whose prefer- 
ence had been for another candidate. He 
would endeavor to the best of his ability to 
justify the choice of the majority, whose 
earnest support he fully appreciated. 

Supt. Keck (Treasurer) made a statement 
of the statistics of this session. ‘The entire 
enrolment, including two life members, was 
438, of whom 233 were from Clearfield 
county. The receipts were $560.80; ex- 
penditures $596.10. 

After singing the Long Metre Doxology 
and benediction by Rev. McKINLEy, Associ- 
ation adjourned, to meet next year at Scran- 
ton, at the call of the Executive Committee. 
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T's New Volume (36th) of The School Journal 
began withthe July No. Wetake pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the following orders for subscription, 
many of which are from old subscribers who have 
long been on our mailing list. With prompt renewal 
The Journal can be mailed regularly with each 
monthly issue, which is always more satisfactory to 
the subscriber. The more general the circulation of 
The Journa/ the better for the schools everywhere. 
We shall always try to make it worth more than its 
cost to the reader, and of especial value to Teachers 
and to School Officers. Can the average Board of 
School Directors better expend Seven Dollars in the 
interest of their Schools than byordering Zhe School 
Journa/l to each of its Members for one year? The 
law of the State assumes that it cannot; and the ex- 
perience of the most progressive School Boards has 
for many years approved the wisdom of this law. 


Adams.—Butler District, A. A. Wierman, Secretary; Hun- 
tingdon, J. . Wierman ;° Latimore, Geo. Deardorff ; 
New Oxford, E. G. Cook ; Reading, Augustus Deatrich. 

Allegheny.—Bethel, T. M. Walker; Braddock twp., A. C. 
Coulter ; Coraopolis, W. B. Dillon; Elizabeth twp., R. S. 
Stewart; Indiana, W. J. Robinson; Lincoln, Alex. Calhoun; 
McKeesport, Jno. W. Stewart ; Plum, C. Kane; Richland, D. 
D. McKelvy; Reserve, L. A. Hoffman; Ross, J. F. McDon- 
ald; Sewickley, W. M. Johnston; Snowden, Jacob Linhart ; 
N. Versailles, john J. Stewart ; Scott, E. P. Holland ; Verona, 
A. H. Rowland. 

Armstrong.—Kiskiminetas, H. C. Knappenberger; Madi- 
son, Henry M. Keller; Parks, R. G. Parks. 

Beaver.—Bridgewater, J. C. Woodruff. 

Berks .—Birdsboro, D. K. Miller; North Heidelberg, R.M- 
Gruber; Long Swamp, James F. Wertz; Penn, Jno. K. Bal. 
thaser : Union, Sam’! L. Wolf; Robeson, J. H. Eschelman. 

Blair.—Allegheny, Geo. McCloskey; Antes, David Man- 
ley; Freedom, Geo. W. Benton; E. Hollidaysburg, C. E. 
Lingafelt; Logan, J, W. Smiley; North Woodbury, H. D. 
Kensinger; ‘laylor, KE. C. Kagarise; Tyrone Twp., A. L. 
Fleck: Woodbury, E. W. Hartman. 

Bradford.—Asylum, W. H. Benjamin; Orwell, H. H. At- 
wood; Wyalusing, T. C. Lee. 

Bucks.—Bristol Boro., Byram C. Foster; Hilltown, Samuel 
H. Moyer; New Hope, ]. P. Smith; Plumstead, Harvey 
Gayman. 

Butler.—Buffalo, S. S. Fleming; Penn, James Martin; 
Winfield, J, C. Galbraith. 

Cambria,—Cambria Twp., G. J. Jones; Millville, Enoch 
James. 

Caréon.—Banks, Hugh Ferry; Kidder, A. P. Carter; Le- 
highton, F. P. Lentz. 

Centre.—Bellefonte, Wm. B. Rankin; College, Theo. S. 
Christ; Haines, J. H. Wyle. 

Chester.—Bradford East, Chas. S. Carter; Coatesville 
Boro., Dr. H. E. Williams; North Coventry, Wm. Smith; 
Newlin, Mrs. A. E. Stone; Spring City, W. J. Wagoner; East 
Vincent, C. W. Brown; Valley, Hugh Kenworthy. 

Clarion.—E. Brady, R. Robinson; Elk, T. W. Updegraff. 

Clearfield.—Greenwood, G. W. Dickey; Lawrence, Peter 
Gearhart; Morris, C. E. Belcher; Woodward, Thos. Beynon. 

Clinton.—Allison, J. A. Leitzell, 

Columbia.—Berwick, D. C. McHenry; Greenwood, I. K. 
Titman; Pine, Ezra Eves. 

Crawford.— Meadville, D. D. Leberman; Saegertown, G. 
W. Rhodes; S. Shenango, J. P. McArthur; Sparta, E. A. El- 
ston; Summit, N. W. Read. 

Cumberlana.—Carlisle, C. P. Humrich; Hampden, David 
Dietz; South Middleton, Chas. E, Wolf, Monroe, J. M. 
Niesley; Newville, D.S. McCoy; Penn, F. G. Williamson; 
E. Pennsboro, J. P. Wilbar; W. Pennsboro, Jno. Dinkleber- 
ger; Shippensburg Twp., John I. Cox. 

Dauphin.—Halifax ‘l'wp., Hiram Yeager; Middletown, W. 
W. Reitzell; Lower Paxton, David Smeltzer; Steelton, C. A. 
Reehling; Swatara, H. Walter; Lower Swatara, S. B. 
Shaffner; Lykens, W. S. Young; Hummelstown, M. K. 
Burkholder; Williams, J. W. Hoffman. 

Delaware.—North Chester, David Aaron; South Chester, 
W. J. Hewes ; Upper Darby, Geo. E. Burnley; Ridley, T. F. 
Kreeger : Upland, Lewis J. Smith; Chester City, H. ‘he Don- 
aldson ; Clifton Heights, Geo. Heath. 

Erie.—Edinboro, J. J. McWilliams; Mill Creek, R. H. Ar- 
buckle; North East Twp., F. A. Mallick; Springfield, H. G. 
Harvey ; Erie City, Thos. O’ Dea; Fairview Tw -» J. M. Tag- 
gart; Boeuf, }. McGonnell; Union City, L. By. Rockwell. 

Fayette.—-Redstone, L. D. Craft. 

Forest.—Jenks, P. V. Mercilliott ; Kingsley, H. A. Zuen- 
del; Tionesta Twp., Geo. B. Armstrong. 
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Frankilin.—Montgomery, Henry B. Angle; Quincy, H. 
Heintzelman ; Waynesboro, S. C. Plank. 

Fulton.—W ells, J. R. Foster. 

Greene.—Gilmore, T. M. Hennen; Monongahela, N. M. 
Hartley. 

Huntingdon.—Huntingdon, Geo. W. Sanderson; Porter, 
W.S. Huyett; Warrior’s Mark, J. Fetterhoof. 

JIndiana.—Banks, C. D. Smith; Cherry Hill, J. W. How- 
earth ; Conan’, J. N. Coleman; Greene, J. L. Myers; S. 
Mahoning, Wm. Morrow; White, Joseph Griffith. 

Sefferson.—Warsaw, Lewis Evans. 

Lackawanna.—Ransom, Thomas Johnston. 
Lancaster.—West Cocalico, John E. Gehman ; Columbia, 
L. W. May;. East Donegal, Jas. F. Johnstin; West Donegal 

Solomon Hoover; Drumore, J. C. Helm; East Earl, I. H 
Handwork ; West Earl, Rudy Frankhouser; Ephrata, Jacob 
Gorgas ; East Hempfield, H. W. Graybill; West Hempield, y 
L. Reitzell; East Lampeter, J. F. Landis; West Lampeter, 
Hebron M. Herr; Leacock, M. Buckwalter; Mount Joy, C. 
G. Sherk ; Paradise, D. B. Esbenshade ; Pequea, A. B. Shank ; 
Penn, Jno. H. Kreider; Rapho, A. S. Brubaker; Strasburg, 

. H. Long; Strasburg Twp., B. F. Musselman; Warwick, 

enry S. Miller; Conestoga, Henry H. Kurtz. 

Lebanon.—South Annville, Frederick Yake; Jackson, Frank 
Stoudt; Mill Creek, H. L. Illig; N. Lebanon Ind., M. B 
Blanch. 

Lehigh.—Catasauqua, David Davis; W. Bethlehem, E. 
Engler; White Hall, F. G. Bernd. 

Luzerne.—Conyngham, J. W. Harter ; Hazleton, Geo. Hei- 
denreich ; Pittston Twp., Ruaune; Plains, Jas. Martin; 
Fairmount, S, C. Buckalew; Freeland, W. G. Stafford; Ply- 
mouth Twp., Patrick Devers; Sugar Loaf, Wm. F. Tressler; 
Hazle Twp., B. F. Fallon. 

Lycoming.—Clinton, C. C. Kelchner; McIntyre, David 
Sechrist ; Mill Creek, John M, Fague 

McKean ,.— Bradford City, Jas. Robinson; Bradford twp., 
Wm. Lockhart; La Fayette, k. W. Penfield; Norwich, C. W. 
Dickinson. 

Mercer.—Delaware, Ged. W. Magee; Lackawannock, J, 
W. Hope; Salem, W. A. McLean ; Sandy Lake, B. U. Owen 

Miffiin.—Union, David H. Zook. 

Montgomery.—Jenkintown, Mary L. Thompson ; Lansdale, 
H. J. Smith; Lower Providence, Isaac Z. Reiner; Spring- 
field, Geo. W. Shriver; Trappe, P. Williard; Whitemarsh, 
G. W. Bartholomew. 

Montour.—Danville, J. R. Phillips. 

Northampton.—Allen, E. W. Fenstermaker; South Easton, 
ohn F. Vivian; Hanover, Geo, O. Kleppinger; Lower Mt. 
Bethel, H. Fulmer; Palmer, E. D. Huhn. 

Northumberland.—Chillisquaqua, R. M. Cummings; Coal, 
Samuel Clayberger; Mt. Carmel, James H. Smith; Mt. Car 
mel Twp., A. J. McGuinners; Shamokin, John J. W. 
Schwartz; Sunbury, J. C. Irwin; Turbot, Wm. A. Reed. 

Perry.—Juniata, James Stephens; Oliver, J. H. Fisher ; 
Penn, Wm. A. Holland. 

Pike.—Greene, John Marsch. 

Potter.—Abbott, Dr. Chas. Meine; Portage, Aaron Elliott ; 
West Branch, Geo. W. Fowler. 

Schuylkill.—Gilberton, M. A. Leary: Mahanoy City, H 
K. Smith; Minersville, D. A. Jones; Pine Grove Twp., Ed 
ward Hummel; Port Carbon, Jacob H. Reiter; Rahn, Ber- 
nard Boyle; Reilly, Patrick Lyons ; Shenandoah, S. W. Yost 
Tremont Twp., James O’Neil: Union, H. D. Rentschiler; 
Pottsville, Geo. W. Kennedy 

Snyder.—Spring, Geo. Lambert; Washington, Henry Brown. 

Susguehanna.—Gibson, Jno. S. Bennett; Herrick, S. O. 
Churchill; Harford, Lee Tiffany. 

Sullivan.—Fox, A. B. Kilmer; Laporte Twp., Wm. J. Low. 

Tioga.—Blossburg, L. W. Johnson; Charleston, W. D 
ones ; Duncan, James Pollock; Delmar, Chas. Copestick ; 
ilk, J. H. Hubers; Richmond, V. R. Pratt; Tioga Twp., 

C. L. Thomas ; Covington Twp., Jas. T. Cushing 

Union.—East Buffalo, Geo. H. Wagner; Gregg, John Gal- 
loway ; Lewisburg, John P. Miller; Limestone, J. F. Miller 

Venango.—Clinton, Wm. Ashton. 

Warren.—Brokenstraw, W. F. Mead; Cherry Grove, T. 
Ewing; Farmington, R. E. Miller; Limestone, Jno. Schoelkopf. 

Washington.—East Finley, A. K. Craig; Smith, Xenophon 
Cooke. 

Wayne.—Damascus, G. A, Kessler. 

Westmoreland —Allegheny, R. Miller; Derry Twp., Wm. 
M. Ferguson; Franklin, J. F. Hoey; Latrobe, E. S. Womer; 
Salem Twp., W. W. Martz; Youghiogheny, F. C. Martin. 

Wyoming.—Clinton, J. G. Copwell. 

York.—Delta, E. Arnold; Glen Rock, L. W. Shafer; New 
Freedom, John Sechrist; Peach Bottom, Wm. Barnett ; 
Stewartstown, Allen I. Frey; Lower Windsor, Jacob Leithiser ; 
Wrightsville, J. P. Levergood 

From Mr. Jno. H. Likens, Co. Supt. Blair Co., we have just 
received an order for 30 subscriptions. 

SUBSCRIPTION FOR THEIR TEACHERS BY THE SCHOOL Boarp 

The School Board of Braddock Township, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, orders (Aug. 27, 1887,) at the cost of the District, subscrip- 
tions for one year for the Firreen Tgacuers employed in the 
Township. This is a renewal of last year’s subscription, and 
is surely a wise expenditure of the District funds. 





PENMANSHIP IS AN ART. PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 


>> PRACTICAL >< COPY-BOOKS, = 


PORTER & COATES’ SERTES. 


SREDUCED PRICES 
Complete Course—Six Numbers, Per Dozen, 96 cents. 
Shorter Course—Five Numbers, - - . . ‘6 72 «6 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and School Boards. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES THE PRACTICAL SERIES 


GIVES DOES NOT 


All the letters in every book. Barden and confuse the pupil's mind 
7 . 7, with elaborated “ Principles’? and 
From fwo to five times more unintelligible “ Elements.”’ 
systematic practice than Retard the progress of the pupil by tak- 
; a el ing up a whole term teaching him 

any other series. a few isolated letters. 


Extensively used in New York City, Philadelphia, and all parts of the Country. 


sax" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


THE LATEST SERIES ISSUED !! 


butters New Physiological Series 


OF 1887. 


The series is based on the most successful of physiological text-books (CALVIN CUTTER’s). 

The study of the human body is pursued in a logical manner: structure (anatomy), duties of 
the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 

This is the only series in which are given directions how to observe phenomena on the living 
body as well as for simple physiological experiments and for illustrative animal cissections. 

The effect of stimulants and narcotics on the activities and on the health of the growing 
body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and therefore sctem¢ific manner. 

Directions for the management of emergent cases are given in each book 

The text in each book is direct, clear, and concise. 

The paragraphs are brief, considering only one topic. They are numbere 
of ready cross reference. 

The pronouncing glossaries are unusually complete. 

The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well adapted for school text-books 

The series is the fullest and best illustrated of any yet issued. 

BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
By JOHN C. CUTTER, B. Sc. M. D. 
Small 12mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. Pica Type. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 15. Introduction, 30. 
INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 

A Revision of the “First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,” prepared by Cavin CuTTER, 
A. M., M. D., in 1854. t2mo. About 200 pages. 70 Illustrations. Small Pica Type. Cloth. Price: 
Exchange, 25. Introduction, 50. 

COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


I2mo. 375 pages. 141 Illustrations. Cloth. Price: Exhange, 60. Introduction, $1.00. 





d continuously, admitting 


These Books sent (post-paid) to Teachers and Educators at Introduction Prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


Nos. 715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





